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CHILDLESS MARRIAGES 
By R. R. KUCZYNSKI 
( This article ts continued from the April issue) 
HOLLAND 


At the 1920 census the schedule for women asked all wives 
to state: 


When was the marriage concluded ? (State day, month, and year.) 


How many children are born of the present marriage? (a) Live-born, © 


(6) still-born. 
How many of the live-born are dead ? 


No results of this inquiry were published. 
At the 1930 census the schedule for women asked all wives 


to state: 


When and where was her marriage concluded ? 

How many children are live-born of the present marriage? _Live-born 
(boys....) (girls....). 

(Still-born children must not be stated. Live-born children who died 
before the notification of birth must, however, be included in the live- 
born children.) 

How many of these children are still alive? 1. Boys.... 2. Girls.... 


The census report contained the following data about 
childless married couples *: 


Couples by age of husband at marriage and size of the place of 
residence.** 
Couples by duration of marriage, religion of the wife, and size of the 
place of residence.” 
Couples by duration of marriage and occupation of the husband. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


The tables covered only 275,594 wives and thus comprised 
only 18-2 per cent. of the married women and 15°7 per cent. 
of those who were or had been married (1,516,207 wives, 
216,459 widows, 18,692 divorced, 4,518 judicially separated). 
They included only wives who had married before attaining 
the age of 24 and were over 44 years of age at the census 
date. Moreover, the table by occupation of the husband 
was confined to the (95,186) wives of men who were either 
in a profession, officials, army officers, and the like, or were 
manual workers. 


TABLE XIII 
Cumpiess Wrves Over 44 BY DuRATION OF MARRIAGE, HOLLAND, 1930 
































In Communities with Inhabitants | 

"Masrage $001 | 20,002 tS ues | Total. | oY | Roman Others. 
ears. Prat enaeo | 100,000 100,000 | | | 
Wives with no Live-born Child to Present Marriage 
20-24. | 570 | 889 681 | 1,310 | 3,450 1,876 72 802 
25-29 - | 53 739 553 1,032, 2,858 | 1,569 3, 596 
30-34 - | 1 | ,- 459 | 839 | 2,400 1,415 500 425 
35-39 - | 335) 463) 347 | 517 | 1,062 | 1,002 378 | 282 
40-44 - 228; = 338 | = 23! 358 | 1,155 708 | 273 | ge 
45-49 - 151 | 906 | 149 | 245 | 751 488 167 | 
50- Ci‘ 116 126 3 | 144 | ao 320 97 52 
Total . | 2,995 3,402 2,503 41445) 12,7451 7978 | 2,940 2,427 
All Wives 


20-24 - | 14,179 | 21 406 | 16,612 | 22,669 | 74,866 | 40,195 | 19,707 | 14, 
25-29 - | 12,333 | 18,405 | 13,991 18,71 3,443 35,203 | 16,591 | 11, 
30-34 - | 10,324 | 14,g0OI | per 15,036 | 51, 29,369 13,296 8,433 
35-39 - | 8,090 | 11,022 7, 22,145 | 91 5,381 




















gor 36,692 
40-44 -| 5,754 7,528 5,131 ,926 25,399 15,973 005 | 3,361 
45-49 - | 35442 | 4593 | 2,908 eu 14, 9,941 | 3,265 1,774 
50- -| 2,923 | 2,862 | 1,702] 2,2 9,176 | 6,320 | 1,884 972 
| 


Total . | 56,445 | 80,717 | 58,850 | 79,582 | 275,594 | 159,146 | 69,914 | 46,534 





























Childless Wives per cent. 
20-24 .« 40 42 41 58 46 47 39 | 54 
25-29 . 43 40 40 55 45 45 42 | 5! 
30-34 - 45 43 4°2 56 47 4 42 50 
35-39 -| 41 42 45 52 45 45 41 5°2 
40-44 - 40 45 45 2 4 44 45 5:2 
45-49 - 4°4 45 51 1 50 49 51 54 
50- Cie 50 44 49 6-3 51 51 51 53 
Total 42 | 42 43 56 46 46 42 | 52 
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CHILDLESS MARRIAGES 


over 100,000 inhabitants. 





married before 1885. 
[3 among Jews (5°5). 


of the country. 


TABLE XIV 
Cuitpiess Wives Over 44 BY OccupaTION or HusBanp, HOLLAND, 1930 


The proportion of childless wives among those who were 
| over 44 and who married under 24 was 4°6 per cent. It 
4 was practically the same in the rural districts and the towns, 

but was somewhat higher (5-6 per cent.) in the cities with 
It was lower among those who 
had married in 1885-1910 than among those who had 
It was higher among Protestants (4-6) 
than among Roman Catholics (4:2), and was higher still 
But these differences are wiped out in 
| part if one distinguishes between the large cities and the rest 
In the cities with over 100,000 inhabitants 
the proportion of childless wives was 5:4 per cent. both for 
the Protestants and the Jews, but 5-7 per cent. for the Roman 
































| | 
Davies | —— igh Lom Officials.) 15Curern | Workers me All Others. | Total. 
> Wives with no Live-born Child to Present Marriage 
a0-24. 34 6©| )6937 | 3279 «| ~S785 | «2195 | 3.450 
: 25-29 . ‘ 121 152 | 73 629 1,883 2,858 
i 30-34 . 7 is 116 71 | 440 | 1,699 2,400 
35~ =) ao 3 go 95 433 | 3,33 4,037 
Total . . | 492 | 595 | 918 | 2,287 | 9,113 12,745 
All Wives 
20-24 . ‘ 2,036 | 2,901 3,506 22,910 43,513 | 74,866 
25-29 . ; 1,604 | 2,144 3,119 18,059 38,51 44 
30-34 . 1,144 | 1,574 2,665 1,769 2,946 | sisog8 
3$5~ Soa . | 1,141 | 1,571 4,107 13,9) 5432 187 
Total . - | 5,925 | 8,190 | 13,997 | 67,674 | 180,408 | 275,594 
Childless Wives, per cent. 

20-24 . - | 76 8-2 23 34 50 46 

25-29 . _ | hs 71 23 35 49 45 

; 30-34 - | O5 74 27 34 52 47 

yy er > ae 5°7 2°3 . 5? 47 

ahs Soe . 
Total. . 73 | 73 | 24 34 51 | 46 





1 H. W. Methorst, Director of the Central Bureau of Statistics of the Netherlands, 
(Differential 


defines this group as “ Intellectuals, with a higher degree of education.” 
London, 1935.) 


Fertility in the Ni 





lands, Population, vol. I. 
* This group comprises the teachers (pri 
staff in Government and private service and 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Catholics. In the rest of the country, where there were 
hardly any Jews, it was 4-4 for the Protestants and 3-7 for 
the Roman Catholics. 

The proportion of childless wives among those who were 
over 44 and who married under 24 was 7-3 per cent. for the 
wives of officials and professional men, 2-4 per cent. for the 
wives of agricultural labourers, 3-4 per cent. for the wives of 
other manual workers, and 5-1 per cent. for all other wives. 


SPAIN 
At the 1920 census the family schedule contained the 
following headings: 


For the married or widowed Woman. 


Number of children 
She has borne Living Dead 
I II III 


In column I shall be entered the total number of children she has 
borne, whether they be from the present marriage or from former 
marriages. 

In column II all children living who now reside with their parents. 

In column III the number of deceased children. 


The census report gave the following data about childless 
women *: 

Women who are or have been married, by age, in each region; in each 
province; in each provincial capital; in the rural areas (agrupaciones de los 
municipios cuyos mayores micleos no exceden de 1,000 habitantes) of each 
province. 

Married couples by age of wife and husband in each province; in each 
provincial capital; in the rural areas of each province. 


The tables relating to women who were or had been mar- 
ried covered 4,851,657 wives and widows, or 98-4 per cent. 
of those enumerated at the census (3,920,957 wives, 1,007,737 
widows). Of the 77,037 rejected schedules 68,065 are stated 
to have lacked a statement about the number of children; 
the omissions were more numerous among older than among 
younger women. The tables relating to married couples 
covered 3,694,633 cases, or 94°2 per cent. of all wives. 
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CHILDLESS MARRIAGES 


The proportion of childless wives and widows was 12:0 
per cent.; it was 14°8 per cent. in the capitals of the 49 
provinces and only 10-2 per cent. in the rural communities. 
The variations from province to province were enormous. 
The proportion of childless women was 3°5 in Oviedo and 
18-0 in Cordoba. For Oviedo only 230, or 0-4 per cent., of 
the 61,886 women over 46 were reported as childless. 
There are still other facts which arouse suspicions as to the 
accuracy of the figures: the proportion of childless women is 
considerably higher among those who were over 46 than 
among those who were between 35 and '4 

At the 1930 census the wives and w: __’s were asked to 
state how many times they had been murried, the number 
of years lived in wedlock, and the number of children borne. 
The results have been published as yet only for a few regions, 
showing the childless wives and widows by age and further- 
more by duration of marriage in each province, in the capital 
of each province, in the rural areas of each region (Municipios 
cuyos mayores nicleos no exceden de 3,000 habitantes), and in the 
non-rural areas of each region (Municipios cuyos mayores nticleos 
exceden de 3,000 habitantes). 


SoutH AFRICA 


At the 1921 censuses the “‘ European Householder’s Form,” 
the “‘ Householder’s Form for Coloured Persons and other 
Persons of Mixed Race,” and the “Indian and Asiatic 
Householder’s Form” (but not the “ Householder’s Form 
for Aboriginal Natives *”), used in the Union of South Africa, 
Northern Rhodesia, and Southern Rhodesia, contained the 
following headings: 


State, for each Married Woman entered on this Schedule, 
the Number of: 
Completed Years the Children Born Alive to Present Marriage 


Present Marriage Total Children Children 
has lasted. Born Alive. Still Living. 
217 
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CHILDLESS MARRIAGES 


The census report for the Union contained the following 
data about childless European wives *: 


Wives by age at marriage and duration of marriage. 

Wives over 45, by age at marriage. 

Wives by birthplace.*. 

The tables covered 261,404 wives and thus comprised 96-2 
per cent. of the married women and 83:2 per cent. of those 
who were or had been married (271,767 wives, 39,885 
widows, 2,458 divorced or judicially separated). The 10,363 
rejected forms of wives had either no particulars filled in, 
or were found obviously wrong. 

The proportion of childless wives was 14°2 per cent. 
Considering only those wives who have been married for 
over 10 years, the percentage was 2-3 for those who married 
under 20, 4°1 per cent. for those who married at the ages 
20-24, and 8-o for those who married at the ages 25-29. 

The results of the inquiry in Northern Rhodesia were 
apparently tabulated,* but I was not able to find a copy of 
the report. 

The Office of Census in Southern Rhodesia proved in- 
capable of analysing the data on fertility and sterility: 


. . . particulars were collected and some trial tables constructed 
therefrom. It was found, however, that the tables were extraordinarily 
large and cumbersome, and that the labour involved in framing them 
would be heavy out of all proportion to the value of any results likely to be 
obtained. The work was therefore discontinued and no tables are sub- 
mitted, but such results as were obtained have been condensed into three 
diagrams.* 


At the 1926 census the “ Householder’s Form” used 


for Europeans in the Union of South Africa asked the 
following statements for each married woman: 


Date of present marriage. 

Total number of children born (including still-births) of present 
marriage. 

Number of children born alive of present marriage. 

Number of children still living of present marriage. 
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CHILDLESS MARRIAGES 


The census report contained the following data about 
childless European wives **: 


Wives by age at marriage and duration of marriage in urban and rural 


districts. 
Wives over 45 years, by age at marriage in urban and rural districts. 
Wives by birthplace in urban and rural districts. 


The tables covered 302,467 wives or 99°1 per cent. of the 
married women and 85-6 per cent. of those who were or 
had been married (305,346 wives, 45,399 widows, 2,692 
divorced). For the 2,879 wives who were excluded from the 
tables the entries were incomplete or obviously erroneous. 

The proportion of childless wives was 15:0 per cent. 
Considering only the wives who have been married for 
over 10 years the percentage was 2-7 for those who married 
under 20, 4°8 for those who married at the ages 20-24, 9:1 
for those who married at the ages 25-29, and 26-3 for those 
who married at the ages 30-44. , 

A strict comparison of the figures for 1926 and 1921 is not 
possible because in 192! a woman who had had only still- 
births was considered as childless, but not so in 1926. The 
increase in childlessness from 1921 to 1926 was therefore 
even greater than appears from these statistics. 

The proportion of childless wives was only 12-0 per cent. 
in rural as against 17-1 per cent. in urban districts. Of the 
5,376 wives in rural districts who had married before attain- 
ing the age of 20 and who had been married for 20-24 years 
only 99 or 1-8 per cent. were childless, while of the 8,842 
wives in urban districts who fulfilled the same conditions 
452 or 5*1 per cent. were childless. 

At the 1926 census in Southern Rhodesia the Householder’s 
Form used for Europeans contained the same questions as 
that of the Union. The Householder’s Form for “‘ Coloured 
Persons or other Persons of Mixed Race” and that for 
“‘ Indians and other Asiatics ” both asked the following for 


married women: 
221 
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CHILDLESS MARRIAGES 


Number of years present marriage has subsisted. 

Total number of children born of present marriage. 

Number of children still living of present marriage. 

The “ Natives Employed Form” contained no question 
about the number of children. 

The census report for Southern Rhodesia contained the 
following data about childless European wives **: 

Wives by age at marriage. 

Wives over 45, by age at marriage. 

The tables covered 7,173 wives or 97‘1 per cent. of the 
married women and 87-2 per cent. of those who were or 
had been married (7,388 wives, 767 widows, 72 divorced). 
The 215 wives not mentioned in the tables included appar- 
ently all those who had married when over 46 years of age. 

The proportion of childless wives among those who had 
married before attaining the age of 45 was 21-4 per cent. 
Considering only those past child-bearing age, it was 17:8 
per cent. Among the wives over 45 who had married 
before attaining the age of 25 it was 5:7 per cent. 

At the 1931 census for Northern Rhodesia, which did not 
extend to the native population, married women were asked 
to state: 

Number of years the present marriage has lasted. 

Number of children born alive to this marriage. 

Number of children of the present marriage still living. 

The census report contained the following data about 
childless European wives *7: 

Wives by age at marriage. 

Wives over 45, by age at marriage. 

The tables covered 2,608 wives or 98-3 per cent. of the 
married women and g1°‘7 per cent. of those who were or 
had been married (2,653 wives, 158 widows, 33 divorced 
or judicially separated). The 45 wives not included in the 
tables were visitors to the Territory or married women 
residents concerning whom no data were given. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


The proportion of childless wives was 31 per cent. Con- 
sidering only those past child-bearing age, it was 24 per cent. 
These high proportions are due mainly to the large number 
of women who had been married for only a short period 
(946 under 5 years, 513 from 5 to g years). Of the wives 
over 45 who had married before attaining the age of 25 only 
4 per cent. were childless. 


EsTONIA 


At the 1922 census the personal slip (Jstkltk kaart) contained 
the following question to be answered by every person: 


How many years married?.... 

It asked in addition : 

For females having had children : how many children borne altogether 
(number) .... 

Of whom still living (number)... . 


The 1922 census report gave the following data for childless 
women *; 

Spinsters over 15 by age in the cities, towns, and rural communities 
of each province (maakond). 


Women who are or have been married, by duration of marriage and 
age, in the cities, towns, and rural communities of each province. 


The tables covered all spinsters over 15 (165,077) and 
281,028 or 999 per cent. of the women who were or had been 
married (203,864 wives, 76,391 widows, 1,073 divorced). 
The proportion of childless spinsters was 91-2 per cent.; 
94°4 per cent. in cities and towns, and 89-8 per cent. in 
rural communities. Of the spinsters over 50 years of age in 
rural communities 68-9 per cent. were reported as having 
never borne a child. Among the women who were or 
had been married 14-9 per cent. were childless; 20-1 per 
cent. in cities and towns, and 12°5 per cent. in rural 
communities. Considering only those who had been married 
for over 10 years, the proportion of childless women was 8-0 
per cent.; II-1 per cent. in cities and towns and 6-8 per cent. 
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in rural communities. Among those under 50 who had been 
married over 20 years the proportion was 5:2 per cent. 

At the 1934 census the personal slip contained the follow- 
ing questions to be answered by every person : 

If married, but separated, how many years has the separation 


lasted .... 
If married, how many years married (the former marriages not to be 


considered) .... 

The slip asked in addition : 

For females having had children: how many children born to the 
last marriage (number)... . 

Of whom still living... . 

The 1934 census report gave the following data for childless 
women *; 

Females over 15, by marital condition in each city, each town, and the 
rural communities of each province. 

Percentages of childless females over 15, by marital condition and size 
of cities; by marital condition and age; by marital condition and occupa- 
tion. 

Wives by duration of marriage and age; by duration of marriage and 
occupation. 

The tables covered the whole adult female population 
(157,423 spinsters, 218,654 wives, 85,123 widows, 4,564 
divorced, 2,415 not stated). The proportion of childless 
spinsters was 89-5 per cent. ; 93-0 per cent. in cities and towns, 
and 87-4 per cent. in rural communities. The lowest per- 
centage, 77°5, was recorded for agricultural labourers. The 
proportion was 75°6 per cent. for spinsters from 50 to 69 
and 74°2 per cent. for spinsters over 70. Of all women who 
were or had been married 16-6 per cent. were childless; 
23°2 in cities and towns and 13:1 in rural communities. 
The proportion of childless wives was 18-7 per cent.; 26-6 
in cities and towns and 14:8 in rural communities. 

The data concerning duration of marriage are much less 
complete than those for 1922. They cover only 189,433 or 
86-6 per cent. of the wives. It appears that among those 
who were married for over 10 years the proportion of 
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childless women was 11°3 per cent., and among those who 
were married for over 30 years 6-2 per cent. In the latter 
group the lowest place was held by agriculture (4-8 per cent.), 
a rather high place by the professions (98 per cent.). Among 
the wives under 50 who had been married over 20 years the 


proportion was 6-4 per cent. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
At the 1930 census the household schedule contained the 
following headings: 
For women who are or were married 

(a) For all: Date of their Number of children born 
last marriage. to last marriage. 

(b) In addition for widows, Total children Of whom 
date of widowhood; for live-born. dead. 
separated and divorced, the 
date of separation or divorce. 


The “ Instructions concerning the manner of filling in the 
various columns of the census form ”’ stated: 


Shall be entered only the children born to the last marriage of the 
woman, not those who were born prior to the celebration of this marriage 
and legitimized thereafter, nor the issue of a former marriage of the 
woman. The children born within 300 days of the termination of 
the marriage through the death of the husband or through separation or 
divorce are considered as born to the marriage. 


The census report contained the following data about 
childless women “*: 


Wives in each court district and in each town of over 10,000 inhabi- 
tants. 

Wives by age, duration of marriage, occupation, and social position, in 
each subdivision.“ 

Wives by age and nationality, in each subdivision.“ 

Wives by age and religion, in each subdivision.” 

Widows by age at census, age at termination of marriage, and duration 
of marriage, in each subdivision.” 

Divorced women by age at census, age at termination of marriage, 
and duration of marriage, in each subdivision.”! 
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The tables covered all the wives (3,091,485), widows 
(797,909), and divorced women (53,081). The percentage 
of childless wives was 16-6, of childless widows 11-9, and of 
childless divorced women 32-8. But the lower sterility of 
the widows was due exclusively to the fact that few only had 
been married for a short time. Considering only those 
women who had been married for over 10 years, the propor- 
tion of childless women was 8-9 per cent. both for wives and 
for widows. It was, however, 19-6 per cent. for divorced 


women. 
































TABLE XXIII 
CuILptess WIVES BY DURATION OF MARRIAGE, ESTONIA, 1934 
| | Duration of | : 
tf | : } P Per 
ua Duration of | childless. | Total. | Percent. | Marriage | Childlese. | Tota | p.4 
O-4 - - | ‘om 33,55! | q60 | 20-29- | 3,714 | 36,806 | 10°1 
PR.2 4 9 | 7,497 | 32,780 | 22°9 c e- + | 8817] 8717 | Ge 
} . 

10-14 | 59532 | $2,659 169 | Total . | 36,892 | 189,433 | 19°5 
15-19 -| 2402 | 16,466) 146 | 10- “| 13,965 _ 123,108 | 1ng 
TABLE XXV 
CuiL_pLess Wives By DurATION OF MARRIAGE IN WESTERN AND EASTERN 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 1930 
Duration of M | Childless Wives. | All Wives Childless per cent. 

| West. East. West. | Bast. West. | East. 

o-4 . | oe et 61,111 tot 9 161, 985 39°8 | 37°7 
5-9 - 018 18,765 1575! 16°7 11g 
10-14 | 42,213 12,469 4808 3,012 13°5 es 
15-19 | 22,29 6,092 | 204,673 "89,906 4 109 ; 
20-24 19,505 5,324 Oe obs | 73,849 | * 8-9 Zs 
25-29 - + | B45 3,900 | 183, 595709 79 ‘5 
30-34 ‘ ‘ | os —_ 154,31 | 53,703 | 59 
i : ; -} %% 5,1 230,108 92,792 ‘0 5° 
nknown 4,432 2,174 15,589)  7,040| 284| 309 

Total . | 388,971 118,149 | 2,240,848 | 808,533 17°4 14°6 
vl | 123,001 | — 36,099 | 1,304,513 | 482,371 9°4 75 

















The incidence of childlessness was much less frequent in 
the eastern than in the western part of the country. The 
proportion of childless wives among those who had been 
married for over 10 years was 9-6 per cent. in Bohemia, 
g°0 per cent. in Moravia and Silesia, 7-6 per cent. in Slovakia, 
and 7°i per cent. in Carpatho-Russia. 
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childless women was 11°3 per cent., and among those who 
were married for over 30 years 6-2 per cent. In the latter 
group the lowest place was held by agriculture (4-8 per cent.), 
a rather high place by the professions (9-8 per cent.). Among 
the wives under 50 who had been married over 20 years the 


proportion was 6-4 per cent. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
At the 1930 census the household schedule contained the 
following headings: 
For women who are or were married 

(a) For all: Date of their Number of children born 
last marriage. to last marriage. 

(6) In addition for widows, Total children Of whom 
date of widowhood; for live-born. dead. 


separated and divorced, the 
date of separation or divorce. 


The “ Instructions concerning the manner of filling in the 
various columns of the census form ”’ stated: 


Shall be entered only the children born to the last marriage of the 
woman, not those who were born prior to the celebration of this marriage 
and legitimized thereafter, nor the issue of a former marriage of the 
woman. The children born within 300 days of the termination of 
the marriage through the death of the husband or through separation or 
divorce are considered as born to the marriage. 


The census report contained the following data about 
childless women “: 


Wives in each court district and in each town of over 10,000 inhabi- 
tants. 

Wives by age, duration of marriage, occupation, and social position, in 
each subdivision.“ 

Wives by age and nationality, in each subdivision.“ 

Wives by age and religion, in each subdivision.” 

Widows by age at census, age at termination of marriage, and duration 
of marriage, in each subdivision.“ 

Divorced women by age at census, age at termination of marriage, 
and duration of marriage, in each subdivision.“ 
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The tables covered all the wives (3,091,485), widows 
(797,909), and divorced women (53,081). The percentage 
of childless wives was 16-6, of childless widows 11-9, and of 
childless divorced women 32-8. But the lower sterility of 
the widows was due exclusively to the fact that few only had 
been married for a short time. Considering only those 
women who had been married for over 10 years, the propor- 
tion of childless women was 8g per cent. both for wives and 
for widows. It was, however, 19-6 per cent. for divorced 


women. 
TABLE XXIII 


CuILDLess WIVES BY DURATION OF MARRIAGE, ESTONIA, 1934 














, Duration o | 
Dur. f | , 

va Duration of | Childless. | Total. : Per cent. | larriage ‘ Childiess. | Total | oat 

| 
o-4 =. - | 15,430 33,55! | 46-0 20-29 - | 35714 | 36,806 | 101 
EE Oct Re et old 
10-14 5,532 | 32,659 | 16-9 | Total . | 36,892 | 189,433 19°5 
15-19 | 2,402) 16,466) 146 | 10- 131965 | | $29,102 | 11-3 

TABLE XXV 


CuHILpLess Wives By DuRATION OF MARRIAGE IN WESTERN AND EASTERN 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 1930 




















iia <a Childless Wives. | All Wives | Childless per ceat. 
— | West. | East. | West. | Bast. West. | East 
} } } — ‘ 
o-4 . pe igh | 466,437 | 161,935 | 398 | 377 
My pmo roy | 311,808 | rgg.org 135 94 
15-19 . . 22,329 6,092 204,673 | bo.go6 28 | 10°9 a8 
20-24 . - | 19,505 5.324 219,617 73,849 89 ‘2 
25-29 | 14.455} 3,900 | r83,089 | 59,709 | 79 5 
30-34 tT $5145 | 154531 53,703 o 5 
35 ; 13, 551 230,108 | | 92,792 | ‘0 5" 
nknown 4.432 2,174 154589 | 7,040 | 284 30°9 
Total . , 388,971 118,149 2088 | 808,533 | 17°4 146 
1o- ; - | 123,001 36,099 | 1,304,513 | 482,371 94 75 











The incidence of childlessness was much less frequent in 
the eastern than in the western part of the country. The 
proportion of childless wives among those who had been 
married for over 10 years was 9°6 per cent. in Bohemia, 
g:O per cent. in Moravia and Silesia, 7-6 per cent. in Slovakia, 
and 7:1 per cent. in Carpatho-Russia. 
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TABLE XXVI 


Cripiess Wives Marriep Over 25 YEARS, BY OCCUPATION AND SociaL Position, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 1930 





Childiess | 4y wives, | Childless 











Occupation, Social Position, Wives. | | aoe 

ture, Forestry, and Fishery. . ‘ 15,508 316,191 | 49 > 
, Industry, and a ‘ : : : I 3,275 194,820 | 6-8 
and i ; ; d ‘ 35 44,285 | 8-8 
Transportation , ; , 1,517 23,782, 64 
Public Services, Professions, and Army . . 2,166 24,860 | 8-7 
Other Occupations, and Without EE ; 14,742 169,998 _ 8-7 
Total . ; ‘ . . ‘ 51,096 773:9 6:6 
In Gainful Occupa ; ; . ; ‘ 6,251 7357 8-5, 
Relatives of Independent. , : . ; 29,869 467,181 | 64 
Relatives of Officials ‘ ; 7 é 2,070 24,066 | 8-6 
Relatives of Employees. . . . ‘ 3,039 256, 68 
Relatives of Workers . ‘ . ‘ p 9,867 ans | 6-0 








Considering only those who had been married over 25 
years, the proportion of childless wives was 6-6 per cent.; 
it was 4°9 per cent. in agriculture, forestry, and fishery, 
6-8 per cent. in mining, industry, and trade, and 8-8 per 
cent. in commerce and banking. For the wives employed 
in gainful occupations it was 8-5 per cent., for the wives of 
officials 8-6 per cent., for the wives of workers 6-0 per cent. 


ITALY 


At the 1931 census the Family Schedule (Foglio di Famiglia), 
used in the Kingdom and also for Europeans in the Colonies 
and Possessions, contained the following headings: 

The married, divorced, or widowed women shall state: 


Age in Whether Total How many 
completed _she has number of of the children 
years at contracted children borne in the 
marriage more than (live-born preceding 

(or at the one and still- column are 


first mar- marriage born, exclud- now living ? 
riage for (yes, no), ing only 
women abortions). 
married 
several 
times). 
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TABLE XXVII 
CuiLpLess WOMEN BY AGE AND Marita ConpiTion, Itaty, 193! 






































| Whole Country. Cities with over 100,000 Inhabitants. 
nl = 
: Years of Wives Wives Widows. | Wives Wives Widows, 
| Age. married several Sapteated, Total. | manted several Sepeseted, Total. 
\ Women with no Legitimate or Illegitimate Live- or Still-born Child 
-19 . 8,191 | | 123 | 38,348 4,925 20 45950 
20-24 . 16:28 | an | ~~ | 167,614 | 29,838 | of 344 30,258 
25-29 - | 143,750 | 617 | 2,896 | 147,263 37,831 | aut 1,081 »123 
30-34 - | 110,453 | 1,289 | 4,924 | 116,666 | 34,391 424 1,938 36, 53 
35-39 - 91,098 | =. 2,420 | 7,382 | 100,900 | 28,505 707 2,647 
40-44 - 76,939 | 3.497) 9,402, 89,838 23,185 1,018 3,378 a7.sbt 
45-49 - | 68, 4,119 | 10,919 83,298 18,875 1,165 3,761 | 23,801 
50-59 - 104,786 | 9,190 29,775 143,751 | 25; 3 2,301 | 9,295 37,489 
60-  . | 78,237 12,008 92,680 | 182,925 15,27 2,362 22,079 39,717 
Total . 877,972 33.422 | 159,209 | 1,070,603 | 218,719 8,269 44,543 | 271,531 
All Women 
-19 . 75,846 | 101 3 76,340 10,393 23 78 10 
20-24. | 604,275 | 1,565 B | 611,322 90,177 | 330 | 1,298 91,805 
25-29 - | 1,021,573 | 6,513 | 19,553 , 1,047,039 173:004 | 1,291 | 45749 ae 
30-34 - | 1,095,227 | 16,537 | 407 1,152,522 201,914 | 347 | 9,823 215, 
35-39 - | 987, 37,073 | 9230 1, 110485! 187,743 1835 17,064 — 
| 40-44. 891 43,922 131,321 169,641 8,510 26,404 | 3555 
| 45-49. | 780, 30718 149,952 | "969,014 139,092 8,101 | 90, ighirs 175 
ME 30-59 «| 1854908 | 65907 370,420 1, so 730 244 «13,2490 78,811 2 
| 60- . | 839, 5635 1,079, | 1,988,270 115,097 11,307 | 196,556 | pony 
Total . | 7,449,693 | 279,031 | 1,877,918 | 9,606,642 | 1,275,305 | 52,993 | 365,765 | 1,694,063 
Childless Women, per cent. 
“19 - 504 | $337 31°3 502 | 474 21°7 —_ | 47°2 
| 20-24. 275 | 158 20°2 ~~ | =e “7 33°0 
| 25-29 a 9° 48 4r 6} lag 103 | 21g 
| 30-34 10°! | 7 | ses | so8 | 1870 12°7 | mod > | os 
) 35-39 2 | 65 | 92 gt 15°2 03 | 5 | I9t 
| 40-44 6 | 8o . 4 | 197 zo | 6128 fags 
> 45-49 - a | 106 Z3 8- 13°6 14°4 121 13°4 
f so39-/ ot | agg | bo go | 138 17°4 11:8 13°4 
t os i «rs | 8-6 92 | iss 20°9 | 2 | 12g 
; Total . | m8 | = 120 8°5 oS Re bo 15°6 122 | 160 


According to the instructions printed on the schedule, the 
heading of the third column asked for “ the total number 
of children born in the course of life (live-born and still-born). 
The total number of children born must comprise apart from 
the live-born children also the still-born, i.e. those born 
without life after the sixth month of gestation. But the 
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abortions in the first six months of gestation must not be 
included.”” The Instructions to the Enumerators stated: 


The total number of children must also include those whom the woman 
may have had prior to the marriage, or, if she is a widow, after the death 
of the husband, or for the re-married women, prior to the new marriage. 

Both the legitimate and the illegitimate children (whether they are 
acknowledged or not) must be counted. 


The census report contained the following data about 
childless women in the Kingdom ®: 


(1) Wives married once, (2) wives married several times, and (3) 
widows, judicially separated and divorced, by age in each province 
(compartimento), in each city over 500,000 inhabitants, and in the whole 
of the cities over 100,000 inhabitants. 

Wives married once and living with their husbands by social position 
of the husband in Northern Italy, Central Italy, Southern Italy, the 
Islands, and the whole of the cities over 100,000 inhabitants. 


The tables covered 7,728,724 wives and 1,877,918 widows, 
judicially separated, and divorced, and thus comprised 97:9 
per cent. of all wives (7,891,581) and 95-4 per cent. of all 
those who had been married (1,969,358). The rejected 
schedules comprised all cases where the age of the woman 
appeared incompatible with the number of children, and all 
cases where the age at the census, the age at marriage, or the 
number of children was unknown. The wives married once 
and living with their husbands included in these statistics 
number 7,208,199. 

The proportion of childless women was 11°8 per cent. of 
the wives married once, 12-0 per cent. of the wives married 
several times, 8-5 per cent. of the widowed, judicially 
separated and divorced, and 11-1 per cent. of all women 
who were or had been married (16-0 per cent. in cities over 
100,000 inhabitants and 17-4 per cent. in cities over 500,000 
inhabitants). 

The proportion of childless wives among the women 
married once and living with their husbands was 11-6 per 
cent. The proportion was only 8-6 per cent. for the wives 
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TABLE XXVIII 


Cum_piess Wives Marriep Once, sy DuRATION OF MARRIAGE AND 
Ace aT Marriace, ITALY, 1931 




































































Duration | Age of Wife at Marriage (years). 
% of Marriage j " : ee 
(Years). -19. 20-24. | 2§-29. | $044. | 45-- Total. | -24. a9. 
r Wives with no Legitimate or Ilegitimate Live- or Still-born Child 
I o4. { §8,042 ; 169, anes 128 | 48,533 6,170 | 360 = | 305,779 
5-9-| 19,122 45> 31, Spee 128,675 ho 921273 
10-14 « | p32 31, sega 24,849 3 94,051 38, ‘$20 
15-19 + | »129 19,592 12,441 rgids 2,103 | Pee 25,721 38, 
20-24 - | 7:372 | ay 5205 13,490 1,469 »721 $0,577 or 
25-29 - 5,917 | 9377 11,208 | 705, | 45,201 24,294 35,502 
30-34 - 45793 eRe 8,220 | Bone 278 | 34,905 20,347 28, 
35- 11,717 2 13,387 | 5,659 65 | 59,661 40,550 53,937 
Total . 114,412 352,587 196, 151,884 20,024 835,50 466, 663,597 
10- 43,248 | 137,230 8. pa | 72,291 8,512 | gah348 80,478 | 265,545 
All Wives 
Oo 4. | 208,862 | ,867 111,470 7491 | 1,167,996 | »729 | 1,049,03 
5-9- 227,199 | in 9512 sy on | 120,779 | 6,296 | 1,282,503 | Beat | 1,15 542 
10-14. | 139,189 508,296 297,447 | 106,587 | 4,802 1,056,321 | 647,485 | 1932 
15-19 - | 140,421 | 355,806 | 137,193 | 60,089, 3 1909 | 1227 | 633,420 
20-24 . | —— 439,734 1339 | 68,990 2,834 | 846,149 | 613,986 | 774,325 
25-29. | 196,233 3440352 130,11 | 46,726 1,247 | 658,673 | 480.585 10,700 
30-34 - | 112,771 | 2 me 97,636 | 31,906 | 447 | 525,054 3951065 | 492,701 
% 35- = | 260,717 | 521,2 158,740 | 33,721 | 118 | 974,594 | 782,015 | |_ 9409755 
| Total gga | 676,159 | 1.525.493 | 580,268 | 26,635 | 7,208,109 | 5,075,803 | 6,601,296 
10- . 963,583 | 2,451,7 981,470 | 348,019 12,848 | 4,757,700 | 3,415,363 | 4,396,893 
Childless Wives per cent. 
> o-4-| #278 | 85 | «gtB | 485 82: | gogo {| 283 | ag1 
BP 5-9.-| 58 73 | #INe 25°7 84-6 | too | 69 | Bo 
10-14. | 53 62 | 8-8 23°3 81-0 Bo 6-0 6-9 
15-19- | 44 ss | a 22°5 i i | & 
20-24. /| 42 53 | 4 1g't 51° 77 | ge | 52 
| 25-29. 4°3 53 8- 19°2 35 69 51 5 
30-34 - 43 55 8-4 190 -2 | 6- 52 -8 
35- 45 55 8-4 16°8 a i 
Total : | 8-2 | 96 | 12°9 26-2 75°2 11°6 9°2 10°! 
- -| a | ss | 8 20°8 66-3 73 2; oe 





of farmers, while it was 18-7 per cent. for the wives of em- 
ployees, officials, and members of the armed forces, and 18-9 
per cent. for the wives of husbands belonging to the profes- 
sional class. 

The census report does not contain any data concerning 
the age at marriage or the duration of marriage, but this 
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information is given in. an article by Mario de Vergottini 
published recently by the Central Statistical Office. The 
pertinent table ** covers the 7,208,199 wives married once 
and living with their husbands at the date of the census. 
It appears that the proportion of childless wives was 7-3 per 
cent. among those married over 10 years; 5-3 per cent. for 
those married before attaining the age of 25, 8-7 per cent. 
for those married at the ages 25-29, 20°8 per cent. for those 
married at the ages 30-44 and 66-3 per cent. for those married 
after attaining the age of 45. 

It is interesting to note that even 2,004 of the 8,955 
women who were married for the first time after attaining 
the age of 50 were not childless, and it is evident that all (or 
nearly all) their children were born prior to the marriage. 
It is safe to assume, on the other hand, that all the children 
born to women who were married before attaining the age 
of 15 were born after the marriage. But as to the women 
who had married between the ages of 15 and 50, it is impossible 
to tell how many of their children were legitimate and how 
many illegitimate. Mario de Vergottini made an attempt 
to estimate their numbers,** and, on the basis of his figures, 
I shall give here, with all due reserve, the proportions for 
the various ages of marriage: 





Married Women with no 








Age at Marriage. — 
Years. Legitimate Illegitimate | Legitimate or 

hild. Child. Illegitimate Child. 
-15. ‘ 4 11°6 | 100-0 | 11°6 
15-19 . ‘ eo 8-2 99°5 8-2 
20-24 . , al 10°0 97°6 96 
25-29 . ‘ 4 13°8 94°5 12°9 
30-34 . ‘ . 214 | gI'5 19°9 
3539 - - - $73 CY 87-2 | 2-6 
40-44 . R _ 73°1 81-5 | 1°3 
4549 - - .: 95"! | 758 | 73°9 
50-59 : ~ | 100°0 77°1 77°1 
60— . ‘ 2 100°0 81-4 81-4 
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NOTES 


*8 See Statistick van Nederland, Volkstelling 31 December 1930, Part IX, pp. 132-159, 
The Hague, 1934. 

* Communities with 5,000 inhabitants or less, 5,001 to 20,000, 20,001 to 100,000, and 
over 100,000 inhabitants. 

9° See Censo de la Poblacién de Espafta el 31 de Diciembre de 1920, vol. IV, pp. LXXXV- 
LXXXVI, 459-521, Madrid, 1928; vol. VI, pp. 3-160, Madrid, 1929. 

™ See Third Census of the Population of the Union of South Africa, Enumerated 3rd May, 
1921, part IV, pp. 38-54, 68-77, Pretoria, 1923; Report, p. 167, Pretoria, 1924. No data 
were published about the number of children for other races. 

3? Unfortunately the presentation of the results is very defective. The summary table 
showing the wives by duration of marriage (p. 40) is altogether wrong, and the same is 
true of several of the detailed tables. We have used exclusively the tables pp. 38, 44-54, 
which seem correct. But there all wives over 51 years of age are lumped together so that 
a satisfactory combination of age at marriage and duration of marriage is possible only 
for those who married young. 

33 See Northern Rhodesia, Report of the Director of Census regarding the Census taken on the 
5th May, 1931, p. 14, London, 1931. 

* Southern Rhodesia, Report of the Director of Census regarding the European Census taken 
on 3rd May, 1921, p. 16, Salisbury, 1922. None of the diagrams deals with childlessness. 

% See Fourth Census of the Population of the Union of South Africa, Enumerated 4th May, 
1926, part X, Fertility of Marriage (Europeans), pp. 12-36, 49-311, Pretoria, 1930. A 
census of Non-Europeans was taken only within the Municipalities of Cape Town, 
Wynberg, Port Elizabeth, East London, and Bloemfontein. The schedule contained 
no question about the number of children. 

* See Southern Rhodesia, Report of the Director of Census regarding the Census taken on the 
4th May, 1926, part I, Tables XV and XVI, Salisbury, 1927. Part III, p. 15, Salisbury, 
1927, Contains a brief statement about the higher average number of children born to 
coloured wives, but no data are given as to the childlessness of non-European wives. 

37 See Northern Rhodesia, Report of the Director of Census regarding the Census taken on 
the 5th May, 1931, pp. 51-3, London, 1931. No data about the number of children 
were published for the 67 non-European wives included in the census. 

*8 See Riigi Statistika Keskbiiroo, Résultats du recensement de 1922, vol. I, p. 30, 
vol. II, pp. 176-87, Tallinn, 1924. 

*® See Riigi Statistika Keskbiiroo, Données du recensement de 1. III 1934, vol. III, pp. 
220-7, Tallinn, 1935; vol. IV, pp. 123-6, 132, Tallinn 1937. 

*® See Volkszdhlung in der Cechoslovakischen Republik vom 1. Dezember 1930, part IV, 
section I, pp. 2-181, 201-222, Prague, 1936. 

“t Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia, Slovakia, Carpatho-Russia. 

8 See VII Censimento Generale della Popolazione 21 Aprile 1931, vol. VI, pp. *32, 4-62, 
Rome, 1936. No data were published for the Colonies and Possessions. ay 

*® See Mario de Vergottini, “ Sulla fecondita della donna italiana,” Annali di Statistica, 
Series VII, vol. I, pp. 359-364, Rome, 1937- 
** See De Vergottini, pp. 349-351- 
(This article will be concluded in the October issue.) 
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THE SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES OF 
INDUSTRIAL TRANSFERENCE : 
A REPLY 


By MICHAEL DALY 


N a recent article on “‘ The Social Consequences of Indus- 

trial Transference,’ Mr. A. D. K. Owen attempted to 
develop a case, firstly, against the policy of assisted transfer- 
ence of workers from the depressed to the prosperous areas; 
and secondly, against the location of the newer industries in 
the South-east and Midlands. Unfortunately, Mr. Owen 
made several statements of fact and judgment which it is 
difficult to accept. 

Mr. Owen’s first major charge is that a great deal of the 
post-war development of the newer industrial areas of the 
country was made possible only by the solicitude shown by 
the Ministry of Labour’s transference schemes in ensuring, 
not only that these areas had adequate labour supplies for 
the unimpeded development of the expanding industries, 
but that they secured the needed labour more cheaply than 
would have been the case had these schemes not existed. 
This last conclusion is based on the following reasoning: the 
official transference schemes, by facilitating the mobility of 
labour, had the effect of increasing the elasticity of the supply 
of labour to small increases in wages. Thereby, wages in the 
prosperous areas were not driven up to such a height that 
manufacturers in the expanding industries would seek to 
locate in the depressed areas, in order to take advantage of 
the favourable wage differential. But the direct effect of the 
transference schemes was even more regrettable. In order 
to hasten the process of transference, industry in the prosper- 
ous areas was subsidized by maintenance grants to juvenile 
transferees to such an extent that a very noticeable distortion 
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of the geographical distribution of industry in favour of the 
South-east and Midlands has followed. In consequence, 
while the ratepayers in the depressed areas relieve the em- 
ployer in the prosperous areas of the expense of educating 
his workers (the cost is £54 per head) by exporting already 
educated workers to the South, the national taxpayers are, 
at the same time, providing him with a cheap labour supply 
by supplementing the wages of the juvenile transferee. 

If the charges are examined carefully, I think they will be 
found open to challenge in almost every particular. It is 
untrue that industry in the newer areas is, to an important 
degree, uniquely dependent for its labour supply upon the 
official transference schemes, and that without them the 
growth of the prosperous areas would have been curtailed. 
First of all, merely assuming present wage and labour condi- 
tions, a large number of those who have been assisted in 
coming to the newer areas would have been attracted in any 
case. At a conservative estimate, the proportion of the 
officially transferred population which would have acted in 
this manner would be at least half the total number of 
assisted transferees. As already three-fourths of the total num- 
ber of transferees are persons who have migrated without 
Government aid, only one-eighth of the present transferred 
population would have remained in the depressed areas 
because of the absence of Government assistance.! Thirdly, 
as Professor Marquand has pointed out, it is a regular sight 
in South Wales to see unemployed men going on trips to 
London by omnibus to seek work, returning the same day in 
case of failure. He estimates that about 50 persons from the 
Welsh valleys try their luck each day in this way. Now if 
50 men per day from only one depressed region go to London 
alone, then the number of men leaving all parts of the 
depressed areas must be enormous. I believe I am not being 


1 Readjustment in Lancashire, 44. This is a conservative estimate. I have recently seen 
an official estimate of 100 per cent. in the case of men transferring without Government 


assistance in 1936. 
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rash when I say that by this method roughly 1,000 men a 
day must leave South Wales and the North to find jobs in the 
South-east and Midlands.:_ The rate of failure is high and 
must be at least 50 per cent. Therefore, in a year, only 
182,500 of the 365,000 men seeking work will find jobs. 
These lucky ones may be dismissed from further considera- 
tion, as they have already been counted among those trans- 
ferring without Government aid. In the absence of the 
transference schemes, this unsuccessful portion will, except 
for an irreducible minimum, be available for employment. 
After subtracting Beveridge’s figure of the irreducible per- 
centage of unemployment, I find this to be 179,397 persons. 
Finally, we have to bear in mind an important consideration 
which was emphasized by one of Mr. Owen’s colleagues. 
Dr. Singer has shown, by an examination of the Local Un- 
employment Index that the prosperous areas are not so 
prosperous as is normally imagined and that, throughout 
these regions, there are pockets of unemployment of appre- 
ciable significance.2. Excluding workers who live in towns 
too small for industry to locate in them without being pre- 
pared to accept a return on invested capital lower than that 
which they could obtain by locating in the North and who, 
at the same time, are unable or unwilling to migrate to other 
towns in the prosperous areas where work could be obtained, 
the number of persons at present unemployed and available 
for work is 435,244.° 


For an unemployed man, the trip to London by bus from Wales is rather expensive, 
so that the numbers going from the depressed regions to the more accessible towns in the 
prosperous areas must be much greater. 

* Singer, H. W.: Relative Differences in the Incidence of Unemployment Interim Papers No. | 
(Feb. 1937). Pilgrim Trust Unemployment Inquiry. 

* The number of unemployed in Dec. 1937 in the Greater London, South-east, and 
Midlands Divisions of the Ministry of Labour was 467,000 (1937 Annual Report of the 
Ministry of Labour, Cmd. 5717, Appendix V, 93.) Beveridge’s figure of the irreducible 
percentage of unemployment has been quadrupled in order to offset any possible reduc- 
tion in average profits (due to either a labour shortage or the inefficiency of labour at 
os margin) below the level of average profits obtainable in the North in the same 

ustry. 
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Number of official transferees to Number of official transferees 
June 1937 .- , ‘ - 242,049 who would have migrated 
even without Government 
assistance 121,025 
Number who, though at pre- 
sent unsuccessful, would have 
sought work in the manner 


been successful 179,397 
Total number unemployed Dec. 
1937 in South-east and Mid- 
lands, from which is sub- 














tracted the irreducible amount 

of eneaneneenene ee 
| fourfold. 4355244 
Total . . ; . 242,049 | Total . , ; - 735,666 
Surplus labour supply available even without transference schemes. - 493,617 


Therefore, even in the absence of the transference schemes, 
the available labour supply, excluding native workers, would 
total at least 917,203 persons, which means that there would 
have been an available surplus of labour over needs of 
675,154 persons even if the official transference schemes had 
not existed. Secondly, it follows that the Ministry of Labour 
in administering the transfer schemes is showing solicitude, 
not for the newer areas or for manufacturers in the expanding 
industries, as Mr. Owen alleges, but for the transferees them- 
selves, for without the schemes the task of finding a job would 
not be so easy. Thirdly, the large surplus labour supply 
which would be available even if the transfer were abolished, 
disproves the contention that the schemes minimize the wage 
differential which otherwise would have to be paid to secure 
an adequate labour supply in the expanding areas. There- 
fore, it is impossible to accept Mr. Owen’s contention that 
“* part of the industrial expansion . . . in recent years in the 
Midlands and the South-east of England would certainly not 
have taken place had there been no official inducements to 
transference.” * 


1 The first figure is the result of adding to the 735,666 persons the 181,537 persons 
believed to have migrated without Government aid during the existence of the schemes. 
® There is one qualification to be noted here. In the case of semi-skilled jobs requiring 
a fair amount of previous training, the employer may have been helped where those 
officially transferred have attended Training Centres. In my opinion, however, the 
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Mr. Owen goes on to state that, instead, this expansion 
would have occurred in the North and Wales and would 
have resulted in prosperity for these regions. I am not 
altogether sure that this is so; and I am convinced that, if it 
is so, Mr. Owen will find his later argument, regarding the 
waste involved in the unnecessary duplication of social capital 
arising out of the development of industry in the South-east 
and the Midlands, will cut both ways. For the remarkable 
thing about prosperity in the expanding areas is not 
that it is due to the immense employment given by the 
newer industries, as is commonly believed, but that the 
development of these industries in non-industrial areas has 
produced a demand for factory buildings, sewers, gas and 
water mains, electric and telephone cables, roads, municipal 
buildings, churches, cinemas, pubs, shops, and homes for 
factory, municipal, and building workers, clerks, shop 
assistants, and persons in supervisory positions. Immense 
employment is also afforded by those industries which supply 
the raw materials, machinery, and transport services to the 
building industries. They, in turn, provide employment to 
industries catering for the needs of these industries or for the 
needs of their workers. And the whole would tend to in- 
crease the prosperity of the original expanding industries. 
There is, finally, the continuous employment provided by 
such service industries as shopkeeping or the running of 
cinemas and pubs, the proportionate employment of which 
is probably similar in every area. The major part of these 
industries, like the service and building industries, must be 
located in those areas where the products are being con- 
qualification does not injure the conclusion drawn, as I believe the proportion of such 
jobs to be small. In the Ford plant in America, 80 per cent. of the jobs have come to 
require less than a week’s training, while at the Morris works the average time taken to 
teach an adult worker a process is 1} hours. (Herberg: The C.I.0., Labour's New 
Challenge, 4; Gollan: Youth in Industry, 71.) There is also the vexed problem in industrial 
psychology of the possible negative transfer of skill, so that the employer may prefer to 
hire an untrained man and teach him his process, rather than to hire a man partially 


trained by an outside source. Finally it must be remembered that the numbers passing 
through the training centres have not been large. 
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sumed, because the nature of the service rendered is either 
personal or perishable or both. Most of the rest, like the 
brickmaking industry, must do the same because of the bulky 
nature and low value of its produce, which makes the cost of 
transport a major element in location. Hence all three 
types of industry must be located in close proximity to the 
newer industries.* 

Were the expanding industries forced to locate in the 
North because of the scarcity and higher price of labour in 
the South-east and the Midlands, much of this secondary 
employment would not arise, even if, as Professor Marquand 
suggests, industry were to locate on the outskirts of the large 
towns. For with the speed and cheapness of modern pas- 
senger transport, workers would continue to live in their old 
homes in the mining villages and travel to work. Hence, 
the employment provided by the first two types of satellite 
industries would be considerably smaller if the newer indus- 
tries located in the depressed areas. The employment pro- 
vided by the third type of industry would also be drastically 
reduced. For the existing retail and amusement trades in 
the depressed areas could easily cope with an enormous 
increase in custom without feeling the need to increase the 
number of workers employed. Hence, locating the newer 
industries in the North and Wales would mean a much 
smaller gain in employment to the depressed areas than is 
commonly believed, and would mean a national loss in 
employment because of the damper it places upon the 


1 As an aside, it will be obvious from the text that I regard the major part of the 
prosperity of the expanding areas to be purely temporary and that it will end as soon 
as the necessary capital equipment has been erected. Thereafter, I expect to see, not 
only depression in the capital equipment industries of the South, but also in the luxury 
trades as well. This is partly because unemployment in the building trades and its 
satellite industries will greatly diminish spending in the area, and this will have a cumu- 
lative reciprocal effect on the luxury trades; and partly because most working-class 
incomes in the areas are mortgaged up to the hilt as a result of house and furniture 
buying on the instalment plan. Consequently, little remains for new expenditure not 
only for luxuries but even for necessities like house repairs, and certainly none for new 
houses when the old have still to be paid for during the next twenty to thirty years. Of 
course, I am not considering here the effect of rearmament. 
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expansion of the building industry and _ its satellite 
trades.! 

When Mr. Owen comes to deal with the transfer of juvenile 
labour, he charges that supplementing the wages of juveniles 
by means of maintenance grants has resulted in “‘some 
employers in the expanding areas . . . (receiving) a good 
deal of indirect public assistance... .” Later on, we are 
told in an indirect manner that many firms are receiving 
such aid. 

The facts, however, do not support this point of view. 
First of all, the amount of money which has been spent 
up to January 1, 1938, in maintenance grants is only 
£238,931 and the numbers helped were 21,721. Secondly, 
the grants scheme did not begin until 1928, when it proceeded 
at a slow pace until 1934. During that period only 4,163 
children were transferred under the scheme, as against the 
16,405 children transferred in the three years subsequent to 
that. It will therefore be seen that most of the industrial 
expansion of the newer areas occurred before the schemes 
really began to operate. Thirdly, until September 1934, so 
far as England and Wales are concerned, and until December 
1935 as regards Scotland, the money paid in maintenance 
grants was made from charitable, not Government, funds.* 
Since the respective dates, these grants have been made from 
Government funds, and only £192,038 has been spent so far.‘ 


1 This might also lead to a loss in national income by reason of the depressing effect of 
unemployment upon the demand for certain commodities, which in turn would diminish 
the amount of employment provided by these industries, and so on cumulatively until 
this vicious circle exhausted itself. For the prosperity of the South is due, in my opinion, 
to a species of “ forced investment ” which need not necessarily have been incurred if 
the newer industries had located in the North. 

* These are normal maintenance grants; no emergency or special maintenance grants 
included. 

3 The funds involved are, for England and Wales, The Coalfields Distress Fund (The 
Lord Mayor’s Fund) totalling £45,350, and the Scottish Coalfields Distress Fund of 
£1,543. The number transferred under the schemes was only 49°8 per cent. of the 
total number transferred to industrial employment by the Ministry. 

* That is, to January 31, 1938. I should like to take this opportunity of thanking 
Miss Powers and Mr. Bradley, of the Ministry of Labour, for their immense labour in 
providing me with the material for calculating these figures. 
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Fourthly, these grants continue, at the maximum, for a 
period of only two years, and the amount involved per 
juvenile is only £11. At the end of this period, employers 
are expected to pay the juvenile a self-supporting wage, and 
according to the Ministry of Labour, “ almost universally, 
employers (have) adhered to the implied understanding.’”! 
Finally, employers hiring boys coming under these grants 
had, until the end of 1934, to make a special contribution 
towards the transferee’s maintenance in the new area in 
addition to his normal wage.? On all these counts, there- 
fore, the contention that “ many firms would certainly not 
have been able to develop in quite the same way ”’ had they 
not received an indirect wages subsidy is incorrect; and the 
underlying implication that, without these grants, employers 
might have located in the North or Wales is clearly untenable. 

A final contention in this connexion is put forth. The 
manufacturer in the newer areas employing transferred 
labour is, as a ratepayer, being saved the cost of educating 
his workers. Instead, this cost—amounting to £54 per head 
—is borne by the already burdened taxpayer in the depressed 
areas.* It will be seen that there are two pleas involved 
here—that of justice and the contention that if these grants 
were not made, industry might be induced to locate in the 
North. 

When Mr. Owen says the employer as a ratepayer is being 
relieved of the burden of educating his workers and then 
quotes the cost as being £54 per head, there appears to be an 
inconsistency in the argument. It is true that it costs the 
ratepayer £54 a head to educate a schoolchild; but it is not 
true, as we are left to imply, that it would cost the employer 
as a ratepayer a similarly large sum to educate the labour he 
employs. He will pay education rates upon the fair rental 


1M. of L. Annual Report, 1930. Cmd. 3859, 57- I understand that the maximum 
weekly grant made to any boy may not exceed 10s. 

* The amount contributed by the employer varied from one-third to one-half of the 
difference between wages and the cost of maintenance. 

* This same point is made by Marquand: Second Industrial Survey : 3, 206. 
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value of his factory after the rate has been reduced by 75 
per cent. in accordance with the provisions of the Derating 
Act. A typical manufacturer employing, say, 400 operatives 
pays, in the Outer London area, rates amounting to £278 a 
year. Since elementary education rates are roughly one- 
fifth of the total rates levied, it follows that, things being as 
they are, the cost of educating his future labour supply is 
£55 per year, or two shillings and ninepence per worker per 
year. This means that it costs the manufacturer as a rate- 
payer £1 3s. 1d. to educate one worker. Hence the im- 
portance of the education rate is not such as to be in any way 
considered an important factor in the choice of the regional 
location of a factory. 

Even if it were, the differential advantage on the side of 
the South-east and Greater London is so large as to throw 
further doubt upon the argument. Taking a mean sample 
of all towns whose tax returns are published by the Preston 
Borough Treasurer and distributing them according to the 
Registrar-General’s regions, I found that this differential in 

















Number | Elementary! Higher Total 
Year 1938. in School School Rates 

Sample. Rate. Rate. Levied. 
South-east (including Greater sven , | 50 233 7t 128 
Greater London ; , 77 24% 7% 132 
County of London? . ‘ r = , 30 24% 7 139 
Midlands, West . , ‘ ; : : 36 35 10 156 
Midlands, East . ; ‘ ° . ‘ 20 36% 12 I 
North-east Coast . , ‘ , ° 21 45% 11¢ 178 
West Riding . ‘ : : 25 37% 164 180 
Lancashire and Cheshire . r . 62 5¢ 11¢ 156 
South Wales. > . ‘ ‘ 20 29 233 
East Anglia ‘ * ‘ . . ‘ 10 324 12} 
South-west : : , . 5 16 255 8 136 
Northern Rural Belt : , ; ; 12 3 104 I ‘oh 
North Wales. . ‘ . ‘ . 4 408 19¢ 








1 Including East and West Ham County Boroughs. 


the education rate is so large, particularly in the case of the 
South-east, that the cost of educating juvenile transferees 
* Assuming the boy to be nine years at school. 
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could be paid for by the area without increasing the ele- 
mentary education rate above that of the lowest-rated region 
among the depressed areas. This disposes of the argument 
that the South-east, at least, is enjoying a differential on the 
education rate which, were it made to bear the cost of 
educating its own labour supply, would cause manufacturers 
to think twice about locating there in preference to the 
North. 

But the argument of justice still remains. One thing is at 
least clear from a previous discussion: leaving the juvenile in 
the depressed areas will not stimulate industry to migrate 
North. Therefore, as unemployment is the only alternative 
to transference, the ratepayer in the depressed areas cannot 
gain by the abolition of the transference schemes. He 
would have, not only still to pay the same amount on educa- 
tion rates, but upon the completion of the juvenile’s education 
he would then have to face the prospect of maintaining the 
youngster on the poor-law rate, the cost of which in about 
two years would equal the total sum spent on the juvenile’s 
entire education. So that, in the writer’s view, £54 per 
head is a pretty cheap price for a region to pay to solve its 
unemployment problem. 

Mr. Owen’s second set of contentions relate to the alleged 
unfavourable consequences upon the South-east and Mid- 
lands of the transference schemes. The South is said to 
suffer from overcrowding to a very serious extent. This is 
caused, not only by the migration of large hordes of people 
from North to South so that the supply of houses cannot 
keep pace with the demand, but also because a dispropor- 
tionate amount of the transferred population consists of 
adults at the most virile sex period of life. This has had the 
effect of augmenting the rate of natural increase of popula- 
tion and so adding to the already existing overcrowding in 
the developing areas. Moreover, urgent educational re- 
forms are being severely hampered by both these factors, 
particularly in the Outer London area. Not only has the 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


reorganization of schools under the Hadow plan been held 
up in these areas, but the peculiar difficulties in providing 
sufficient seating accommodation in the rapidly growing 
districts was one of the reasons for not immediately raising 
the school-leaving age under the new Act. 

I have examined each of the contentions made by Mr. 
Owen as I have set them out in the above paragraph, and 
each of them I have found to be untenable. In the table 
which follows, I give the result of calculations made from 
the 1936 Overcrowding Surveys of Great Britain.! 

Mr. Owen’s belief that “ overcrowding is very serious in 
some of the expanding areas . . . (and) is at its greatest at 
the urban fringes ”’ is scarcely borne out by the facts. Over- 
crowding is far less serious in the newer areas than in the 
North and Wales.* Secondly, if Greater London is any 
proof (and that is the only proof available either way), it 
would seem that overcrowding in prosperous towns is far less 
at the urban fringes than in the more central residential 
districts. Overcrowding in the Greater London area is 
more than one-third less at the new urban fringes than 
inside the County boundary. 

We are next told that, as the serious overcrowding in the 
newer areas is universal, ‘‘ naturally it is the new immigrants 

1 Two methods of calculating the regional figures are possible: (1) finding for each 
county the percentage of houses found to be overcrowded, and then weighting the 
percentage obtained in order to find the average for the region; or (2) finding the total 
number of houses inspected in the region and the total of those found overcrowded (by 
adding up the county figures) and expressing the former sum as a percentage of the 
latter. I have adopted the second method, but have checked the possible difference 
in the results yielded by the first method in the case of Greater London. The over- 
crowding percentage is 0-2 per cent. lower in the case of the second method. 

* The Ministry of Health, in the introduction to the Overcrowding Survey for England and 
Wales, explicitly declares that “ the worst overcrowding is shown to be, for the most part, 
in two areas, the East End of London and the North-east Coast . . . (with) about 
40 per cent. of all the overcrowded families in the country, while the percentage of 
population in these areas is about 16. Of the large cities . . . Sunderland is the worst. 
. » + There are practically as many overcrowded families in Sunderland alone as there 
are in the counties of Kent, Surrey, and Sussex taken together. The country south of a 
line drawn from the Severn to the Wash, but excluding (the County of) London, has a 


total of just over 51,000 overcrowded families, which is about 8,000 less than the number 
of overcrowded families in Northumberland and Durham alone.” —p. xvi. 
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rege | | Pegaue 
Region. found to be | magite. | found to be 
Overcrowded. | | Overcrowded. 
South-east . 3°5 North-east Coast ‘ . | 11°7 
S.-E. excluding G.L. . 1°5 | West Riding . - | 3°7 
S.-E. excluding C. of L. 18 ~=—||_:~« Lancashire and Cheshire . | 3°4 
Greater London . 4°7 | South Wales. ° -| 69 
County of London 70 Scotland . - | 29°5 
Rest of G.L. a2 || 
West Midlands 3°6 | East Anglia - | 1°9 
East Midlands 2°0 | South-west ; | 2°0 
| Northern Rural Belt . | 3°8 
North Wales. : 50 








who suffer most.” Firstly, assuming it is true that migrants 
to a new area must always make shift with the worst housing, 
even then I doubt very much if the transferee can be regarded 
as “suffering ”’ thereby. For suffering is a relative term, 
and the statistics show that, on the average, the migrant 
must have gone, not from bad to worse housing, but from 
bad to better. Secondly, common observation leads me to 
believe that most of the transferees have located on the urban 
fringes of the great towns of the South-east and Midlands. 
This is particularly the case in Greater London, where the 
overcrowding rate is three and one-half times greater inside 
the County than outside, and is particularly bad in the dock 
areas.1_ Therefore, in the developing regions of the country, 
itis the native population and not the migrants who are 
being forced to live in the most overcrowded districts. 
Relative both to the overcrowding in their former homes 
and in the areas to which they have migrated, the transferees 
are better off. 

Mr. Owen’s next contention is that, “‘ in Greater London, 
and to a smaller extent in some of the Midland towns,” the 
effect of the transference of population from the North upon 
the housing situation is rendered more acute by, among 
other things, “‘ the high rate of natural increase of population 
which follows the concentration of population of child-pro- 

1 The overcrowding rate for West Ham is 8-4 per cent. 
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ducing age.””! However, an examination of both the crude 
birth rate and the natural rate of population increase by the 
Registrar-General’s regions for the years 1921-36 shows that, 
on the whole, the birth rate of the expanding areas, par- 
ticularly of Greater London, is lower than that of the North 
and Wales. Secondly, in explicit contradiction to Mr. 
Owen’s belief, both the natural rate of increase and the crude 
birth rate are higher in the Midlands than in Greater London.’ 
But the natural rate of population increase of the prosperous 
regions relative to the depressed areas shows a radically 
different trend from the crude birth rate, so that it would 
seem that Mr. Owen is right for the wrong reason. The 
high rate of population increase has followed the concentra- 
tion of population of child-producing ages, not merely 
because the undue concentration of fertile age groups has 
pushed up the birth rate, but mainly because of the opposite 
reason. As the Northern population is older and yet has 
a higher birth rate, the three major factors in the death 
rate are unduly emphasized: (1) deaths from childbirth; 
(2) deaths from infant sicknesses; and (3) deaths from old age. 
The first two factors should be experienced to a greater 
extent in the South-east and Midlands than in the North, but 
have not happened simply because the birth rate is lower in 
the newer areas. The last factor in the death rate is experi- 
enced to a greater extent in the North, not because a larger 
proportion of the population in the newer regions is within 
the fertile-age period, but simply because there are fewer 
infants or old men in the South. And finally, there are 
several factors affecting the death rate which need merely to 
be mentioned to be conceded as self-evident, namely the 


? Mr. Owen is really talking about the crude birth rate, as there is no ironclad connex- 
ion between the undue concentration of fertile persons and a high rate of natural 
increase. That this is so may be seen by comparing the birth and natural increase rates 


with the rest of the country and with one another. 
? It is true that the natural rate of population increase for the rest of Greater London 


is higher than for any other region of the country. This is not due to a high birth rate, 
however, for it is below the average for the country. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


greater amount of overcrowding in the North and Wales, 
the poorer housing, and the greater unemployment with its 
attendant financial worries and malnutrition. 

The pressure of new population was supposed to have 
“greatly hindered in the outer districts of London” the 
progress of urgent educational reforms like the reorganization 
of schools under the Hadow plan. I have checked this 
contention by circularizing the Directors of Education of the 
Home Counties and also by writing the Board of Education.! 
With the exception of the Essex Director of Education, the 
reply in all cases was just the opposite of Mr. Owen’s asser- 
tion. The introduction of the Hadow plan had not been 
hindered, but, rather, immensely stimulated the migra- 
tion of population into the newer areas. It has compelled 
the building of new schools in these districts, each of which 
was planned from the outset with the Hadow plan of educa- 
tional reform in mind. The consequence has been that 
whereas in the country as a whole the proportion of pupils 
under the Hadow system is less than 50 per cent., in Surrey 
and Middlesex 83 per cent. and 75 per cent. of the elementary 
schoolchildren are in reorganized schools. 

But there are two arguments which may be advanced in 
support of Mr. Owen’s contention. Mr. Sargent, the Essex 
Director of Education, for example, contends that the influx 
of population into the newer urban areas of Essex such as 
Barking, Ilford, Becontree, and Dagenham began in 1925 oF 
1926, that is, before the education authorities had formulated 
their policy with regard to the Hadow Plan. “ Conse- 
quently a large number of the early schools in Dagenham 
were built on the old plan without regard to the question of 
reorganization, and this, with various related issues, for 
example the size of sites, the provision of playing-fields, 
etc., has complicated rather than facilitated the subsequent 
task of reorganization. But for this fact, I might agree that 

* I should like to take this opportunity of thanking all five Directors of Education for 
their kindness in making the facts available. 
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the statutory obligation to provide school accommodation 
for the new population has made it possible to build new and 
up-to-date schools on approved Hadow lines.’’ In making 
this point, Mr. Sargent agrees that without considerable 
research he would be unable to state how far the complica- 
tions which arose in the Barking-Dagenham area were caused 
by the inflow of the population from the congested areas of 
London and how far the situation was the result, as Mr. Owen 
contends, of the migration of workers from the North and Wales 
into the area. This last point is the crux of the situation.' Al- 
most all the transferees in the district Mr. Sargent mentions 
migrated to Essex in order to find employment at the Ford 
Works or its subsidiary firms. None of these concerns were 
opened until 1931. By that time the Barking-Ilford-Dagen- 
ham area was fully settled by workers from London, who 
even yet are almost wholly employed within the County of 
London.* This means that, in the main, they must be 
working in old-established firms. At the height of the influx 
of transferees into Essex after the opening of the Ford Works, 
the usual procedure that the new arrivals followed was to 
find lodgings for a short time in the Barking-Dagenham area 
until they were in a position to buy a house. As the district 
had already been completely built-up some years previous to 
the arrival of the first large batch of transferees, these workers 
have had to settle on new housing estates in such areas as 
Romford, Rainham, Hornchurch, Upminster, and even 
Southend. Few are now left in lodgings in the Barking- 
Dagenham area. So that the special problem in Barking, 
Dagenham, Ilford, and Becontree has been caused not by 


‘ In reply to a letter from me enclosing this section of the article for his observations, 
Mr. Sargent declares that he “ cannot find that I have anywhere suggested that the early 
population of Dagenham were transferees from the distressed areas." It therefore seems 
to me that Mr. Sargent’s objection no longer has relevance, though I gather Mr. Sargent 
still believes it has. 

* Vide L.C.C. Housing and Public Health Committee: London County Council's 
Housing Estates; Summary of Districts of Employment and Fares, Housing Circular 


No. 848, Jan. 1937. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


the migration of transferees working in new industries into 
these districts, but by the emigration into the area of London- 
ers who still continue to work in metropolitan London or at 
the docks of East and West Ham. 

There is another possible point in Mr. Owen’s favour, 
though it is one he did not mention. It is arguable that in 
the rural and more stable parts of the Home Counties, the 
extent of the reorganization of schools might have been 
greater if the burden of providing new schools for the in- 
flowing population from the North and Wales had been less 
heavy. While this is a contention with which I would not 
disagree, at the same time I do not feel it is a very forceful 
argument against the transference schemes or for the location 
of the newer industries in the North and Wales. For while 
it is true that, as a consequence of the urbanization of some 
of the hitherto rural districts, the reorganization of schools in 
the remaining parts of the county has been postponed, it is 
also in my opinion equally as true that this transference of 
population to the newer areas has resulted in a higher 
proportion of the nation’s school population being under 
the Hadow system than would have been the case if the 
newer industries had developed in the North and Wales and 
no transference had taken place. For the migration of 
families from the North and Wales meant that the school 
population so transferred had to be entirely rehoused, no 
matter how great the desire of the local authority for econ- 
omy was. In consequence, the opportunity for implement- 
ing the Hadow Report presented itself on an unparalleled 
scale. The introduction of such reforms was made all the 
easier because the transference took place into hitherto rural 
areas. Consequently, the expansion in the size of the school 
site and playing-fields necessary under the Hadow plan did 
not present the difficulty or expense that it does in the highly 
urbanized areas of the North. 

It is further contended that the influx of population from 
the depressed areas presented such peculiar difficulties to 
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CONSEQUENCES OF INDUSTRIAL TRANSFERENCE 


the education authorities in the Home Counties in providing 
the necessary school accommodation that it constituted one 
of the reasons for the Government not immediately raising 
the school-leaving age under the new Act. This allegation 
was subjected to the same test as the previous statement 
regarding the Hadow plan and it also failed to find sub- 
stantiation. 

The facts are that, far from the influx of population having 
given rise to delay, additional school accommodation is more 
quickly forthcoming in the newer areas than in those districts 
where the growth of population is more stable, simply 
because the new ratepayers have often no school accommoda- 
tion at all. Moreover, it will be appreciated that on the new 
housing estates, it is quite easy to make provision in the new 
senior schools for the extra age group, as a school for 500 
children can be planned and built almost as quickly as a 
school for 300 to 400. In the older rural areas of the Home 
Counties, however, the delay in raising the school-leaving 
age is a relief to the Education Authorities, as the arrange- 
ments must normally entail the enlargement of existing 
buildings... Hence, Mr. Owen’s second set of contentions 
cannot be substantiated. 

Mr. Owen’s third set of charges relates to the alleged 
unfavourable consequences upon the North and Wales of 
the transference schemes and the development of industry 
in the South-east and Midlands. We are told that the 
migration of population hag resulted in such a shortage of 
skilled workers suitable for certain jobs that industries which 
remain in existence in the depressed areas may be seriously 
handicapped. Thus, the opening up of mines which have 


? The main reason for delaying the date at which the Act comes into operation is that, 
in the past, “‘ it was usual to reckon that 12 months elapsed between the preparation of 
the preliminary plans and the appearance of the builder’s men on the school site and that 
it took another 12 months to build the school. The time required both for the prelimin- 
ary steps and the builder’s operations has been considerably reduced, but the building 
of a school is still inevitably a slow process.”—Wheeler: Some Recent Developments in 
Elementary Education in Middlesex, 6. 1t will be noticed that this is a general reason and 
not one peculiar to the Outer London area. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


been closed for some time is rendered difficult by a shortage 
of skilled miners. In consequence, the reduction of unem- 
ployment by the efforts of industries inside the depressed 
areas is hampered. This, coupled with the migration of 
population away from the depressed areas, is leading to the 
devitalization of provincial life, particularly the vigorous 
and distinctive national culture of Wales. 

In reply to the first contention let us agree at once that 
such a shortage of skilled workers in the predominant indus- 
tries of the depressed areas does, from time to time, crop up. 
But an examination of the facts would establish that, par- 
ticularly as regards coal mining, the industrial transference 
schemes were not responsible for this state of affairs. It was 
the result partly of the low wages; partly of the uncertainty 
of work in an industry where seasonal, cyclical, and secular 
changes in employment are very violent; partly of the dan- 
gerous, strenuous, and dirty nature of the job; and mainly of 
the short-sighted policy of the employers themselves. They 
have deliberately refused to incur the expense of training 
boys as skilled miners and have turned the occupation into 
a blind-alley job, the boy being hired at 14 or 16 and sacked 
at 18 or 20.1. And not only is Mr. Owen wrong as to the 
cause, but he neglects to point out that it is not the responsi- 
bility of the State in selecting applicants for industrial trans- 
ference to discriminate in such a way that the coal industry 
can close down pits at its pleasure and, after throwing large 
numbers of people out of work for indefinite periods of time, 
expect to be able to reopen at will as if nothing had happened. 
It is unfair to the State which, by not transferring these 
people to other employment, loses their potential contribution 
to the national income, and also by having to support 
workers in idleness who are able and willing to work until 
the coal industry, at its pleasure, decides to utilize their 


* Marquand:: Second Industrial Survey of South Wales, 3:10. It is interesting to note that, 
among the young men and juveniles, it is just those who have jobs in the mines, and who 
are most intelligent, who wish to migrate.—Jbid., 3: 11. 
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CONSEQUENCES OF INDUSTRIAL TRANSFERENCE 


labour. It is also unfair to condemn workers to virtual 
serfdom to the coal industry and to force them, against their 
will, to face the anxieties of recurrent and irregular periods 
of unemployment, simply because their skill and intelligence 
make them of some utility in running a coal mine. 

The final argument in this group is that the transference 
schemes have led to the devitalization of provincial life, 
particularly “‘ the vigorous and distinctive national culture 
of Wales,” a loss which “ must surely be deplored.” On the 
other hand, Mr. Owen overlooks the fact that this transfer- 
ence must ultimately lead to a lessened desire for political 
separation on the part of Scotland and Wales, a separation 
which would be economically harmful to both these nations; 
and from a military standpoint, possibly harmful to the 
English themselves.2. Moreover, the devitalization which 
has taken place has led to England’s becoming, on a small 
scale, a melting-pot for the cultures of all three nations. 
The result of this, if the vigour and uniqueness of the ingre- 
dients is as much as Mr. Owen contends, must lead to the 
English national culture being significantly altered and 
stimulated. And not only is it affecting England, but it is, 
contrary to Mr. Owen’s belief, beneficially affecting the older 
areas of the country. The pre-war Welsh nationalism of 
such men as Lloyd George had been sublimated in the desire 
of the older leaders to become cabinet members. National- 
ism was quiescent until the post-war migration began. The 
result, if anything, has been, not a lessening of cultural and 
political activity in Wales, but a quickening of it among the 
middle classes. As for the working classes, “‘ the one notable 
effect of transference,” according to Philip Massey, “ is the 

' Professor Marquand points out that even “ the location of mining employment must 


be regarded as fluid and cannot be predicted with any certainty.” —/bid., 3: 8. This 
would add to the difficulty of estimating the future needs of the coal industry in any 
given district. 

* When I say it would hurt the minor members of the union to separate, I am assuming 
that the country would be split into a three-part federation, and that customs barriers 
would not be erected between the States. If complete separation took place, it would 
probably benefit both Wales and Scotland economically. 
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broadening of the minds of the (Welsh) population—the 
coal complex is disappearing.” ? In Scotland, a similar 
result is clearly noticeable. The literary renaissance there 
can be closely correlated with the decline of Scotland as a 
major industrial region and the migration of large numbers 
of her population to the South-east and Midlands.’ Finally, 
I am not sure that the provincial and national cultures in the 
depressed areas are of the high order that Mr. Owen would 
have us believe.* Mr. Owen mentions the case of Wales. 
Now I would agree that the ancient Celtic culture was, 
indeed, valuable and unique. Yet little of this remains in 
Wales to-day. The Norman conquests and their aftermaths 
began its destruction; the Welsh Tudors added their bit by 
attempting to Anglicize the gentry and by destroying the 
ancient political divisions; later the industrialization of South 
Wales and the accompanying migration into it of alien 
cultures weakened the position still more *; finally, the advent 
of the narrow bigotry of the Wesleyan Methodists and Bap- 
tists left little of the edifice standing. 

The Eisteddfods, the most distinctive vestige of that culture 
left, have little authenticity and are somewhat overrated. 
Furthermore, the probability is that these are likely to in- 
crease in number and distinctiveness as industry decreases in 
South Wales: they have great attractions to a tourist in 
search of diversion and pleasure. 

As for the Northern parts of England, there is no 
evidence of any valuable or unique culture existing either 
in the coalfields of Durham or the cotton towns of Lanca- 
shire. 

The final set of criticisms which Mr. Owen offers are 


Massey: Portrait of a Mining Town,” Fact, Nov. 1937. 

* If a decline has taken place, then the main cause for this must surely be the stan- 
dardization of culture by such instruments as the radio, the cinema, and the popular 
magazine and newspaper. The spread of the craze for whist drives and modern dancing 
must also bear a share of the responsibility. 


* I except Scotland from the generalization. 
* Marquand: South Wales Needs a Plan, 23-5; Thomas: “ Migration of Labour into the 
Glamorganshire Coalfield,” Economica 10 (1930) : 275-94. 
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CONSEQUENCES OF INDUSTRIAL TRANSFERENCE 


national in character. The development of the South-east 
and Midlands has led to the unnecessary duplication of social 
capital and has weakened the natural defences of the country 
to aerial attack. 

The argument regarding the unnecessary duplication of 
social capital, repeatedly emphasized by Professor Marquand, 
has become a stock argument on the subject. But despite 
all that has been written, everyone has been careful to avoid 
making an estimate of the enormous waste which is supposed 
to be involved. I have been attempting to make such an 
estimate for some time, and the interim results lead me to 
believe that the amount involved is not of the enormous 
magnitude that is commonly imagined. Moreover, I con- 
tend most vigorously that the investment of social capital in 
the South-east and Midlands during the last twenty years 
has not involved a vast amount of unnecessary duplication. 
It is true that, in the physical sense, the social capital in the 
North and Wales is not wholly worn out, yet there are good 
grounds for believing that, for one reason or another, most of 
it is obsolete.* To ask men to continue to use social materials 
which are beneath the normal standard of this age is unfair 
and unjust. This is particularly true of schools, houses, 
drainage (such as it is in mining villages), and lighting (e.g. 
the use of gas or oil instead of electricity). Finally, in agree- 
ment with Professor Marquand, Mr. Owen makes a damag- 
ing admission. He says in summation: ‘‘ When economic 
decay takes place in geographically inaccessible areas some 

' This contention does not conflict, as may at first sight be supposed, with my previous 
argument regarding the vast amount of employment provided in the newer areas by 
industries engaged in the “ duplication” of social capital. The expansion of the 


South-east and Midlands is proceeding and has proceeded at such a fast pace that the 
erection of buildings and other facilities must be equally rapid. This means employing 
a large number of men for a short period of time. 

* Professor Marquand himself says: ‘‘ Of course, it must be admitted that in some of 
the South Wales areas, the expenditure required to bring housing and public services 
up to modern standards would be almost as great as that required to make a completely 


new town. . . .” Then, rather vaguely, we are told that, on the other hand, “ in many 


parts of the coalfields, conditions compare favourably with other industrial districts."’— 
Marquand: Second Industrial Survey of South Wales, 3: 207. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


transference (of population) is obviously necessary. In fact, 
it would be a good thing if certain hopelessly derelict com- 
munities in the depressed areas were liquidated altogether by 
transferring the population to some new area.’ The reason 
is that, although the social capital invested in these villages 
has not been worn out, this capital has become obsolete due 
to the geographical inaccessibility of the mining villages.’ 
Yet both Mr. Owen and Professor Marquand refuse to carry 
their beliefs to their logical conclusion. If it is right that 
whole districts of South Wales should be abandoned for the 
coastal towns and valley mouths because, inter alia, the for- 
mer’s geographical inaccessibility has nullified the argument 
regarding the duplication of social capital, is it not equally 
the case with other regions as well? Surely what is sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the gander.* 

The strategic argument against the concentration of popu- 
lation in Greater London has great force. But it is not 
necessarily an argument in favour of “ encouraging private 
entrepreneurs to set up new industrial enterprises in the 
Special Areas.” It merely points to the necessity of dispers- 
ing industry over large geographical areas so as to lessen the 
harmful effect of bombing or gassing. This could easily be 
accomplished inside the existing expanding areas. Enticing 
industry to the Special Areas is not implied at all. Indeed, 
it would be opposed to both Marquand’s and Owen’s idea 
of how the Special Areas ought to be developed, for their 
scheme would merely mean (1) moving industry from one 
concentrated district to another, where the overcrowding 
was even greater; (2) locating it in certain areas—e.g. the 
North-east Coast—nearer the warlike nations of the Contin- 


ent; and finally (3) near coke ovens and blast furnaces, both 

*“ Tt is of the utmost importance, therefore, to point out that much of the development 
of South Wales must depend not upon a choice between some valley town and Cardiff 
or Swansea or Newport, but upon a choice between the coastal towns and London or 
Birmingham or Manchester.”—Marquand: Second Industrial Survey, 3: 208. See also 
Pp. 207. 

* It is, of course, recognized that there are other reasons for suggesting the relocation 
of industry, such as the desire to avoid the breaking up of family life. 
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the size and fires of which furnish a convenient landmark by 
night and day for bombing operations. 

In his final contention, Mr. Owen sees certain redeeming 
features in the situation. According to Mr. Owen, one of 
the few happy features of the migration South of the indus- 
trial population is that the tradition of trade unionism is 
respected by transferees from the North and Wales, and it is 
stressed that, in the case of the Welsh, this tradition is being 
appealed to with some prospect of effective results. For 
several months I have been engaged in investigating the 
difficulty of organizing the workers in the newer industries 
in the South-east and Midlands, and I have made fairly 
thorough investigations in four important Midland towns 
and four important towns in the South-east. My investiga- 
tions leave me convinced that while the Northerners and 
Scottish tend to make good trade unionists, and are probably 
leading the fight for organization in the newer areas, the 
most difficult people to organize are the Welsh transferees. 
Such appeals as were made to them in Slough not only had 
no result, but the numbers who bothered to come to hear the 
campaign speeches were deplorably small. That is in a 
town where there are, approximately, 11,000 Welsh. 

And the reasons for this are not hard to find. The Welsh 
transferees seem, on the whole, to be younger people than 
transferees from other parts of the country. Hence, the 
urge to enjoy life and leave the social problems for others to 
solve is stronger.* Secondly, unemployment in Wales has 
been longer and more severe than in any part of England. 
In consequence, not only is trade unionism avoided for fear 
of losing the first job which they have held in years and 


possibly, thereby, having to return to a dreary life of un- 

1 The reasons given here are merely the special difficulties experienced in unionizing 
Welsh transferees. They are not the reasons for the Welsh and other migrants being 
more difficult to organise than the native Southerners. 2 ; 

* I found their desire for pleasure so intense that it had almost an avaricious quality 
about it. The number of cinemas in Slough and Windsor is above the average, and the 
size of some is enormous. The cinema industry in Slough has not been backward in 
taking advantage of this intense desire for diversion: the prices are similar to those of a 
West End cinema. 259 
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employment in Wales, but the craze to enjoy life is strength- 
ened when the possibility of catering to the pleasure-loving 
instincts has been starved for so long. It leads to a further 
and more curious result. The longer unemployment in Wales 
has lowered the standard of living below that of any other 
area in England. In consequence, despite the fact that the 
Welsh have shown themselves to be drawn to low wage areas 
and industries, they do not rebel against the very low wages 
and conditions imposed.' Low as their wages are, they more 
than suffice at their low standard of living. Consequently, 
they have plenty of pocket money to spend on the pleasurable 
things of life. Being mainly young men and women, this is 
all that is necessary for a feeling of complete contentment.* 


1 Among the firms employing large numbers of Welsh, I exclude Cadbury's from this 
generalization. They realize that, under modern conditions, a low wage policy does 
not pay, and that “ reasonableness ” is far more important. For an indication of the 
low wages and bad conditions in Slough see the Confidential Survey made in 1936 by the 
Slough Trades Council for the T.U.C. on the Wages and Conditions of the Several 
Firms in Slough. 

* Last summer, the conditions among the Welsh in Slough were described to me as 
follows: “‘ Welsh families normally have three rooms in which they can put beds, and 
usually have five or six lodgers living with them in the house. I know of a case where, 
in addition to the family, there are twelve lodgers in a normal-size house. The Welsh 
boys normally crowd three or four persons in a room and do not board, but keep them- 
selves, paying about six shillings a week in rent. They pay for the privilege of sleeping 
on the floor or alternate nights in the bed. They feed themselves by cooking in their own 
rooms or buy fish and chip suppers. They live on a diet such as they had in Wales, and 
spend their surplus funds in pleasure-seeking.” I checked and rechecked this story to 
discover whether it was exaggerated, and was informed, again and again, that, at the 
time, it was the normal state of affairs among the Welsh in Slough. I was in one house 
in Slough which contained three bedrooms, a scullery, and one large room serving the 
functions of kitchen, dining-room, and living-room. _I was told that in the house next 
door, which was alike in every respect, and inhabited by Welsh people, there were sixteen 
persons living in the house. There were two families—five persons in one, and four in 
the other—and seven lodgers.” Of course, under the new Overcrowding Act this is 
prohibited. These observations, I should point out, do not conflict with my previous 
argument that overcrowding among the transferred population is less than among the 
natives, for this state of affairs (1) is peculiar to the Welsh, and is not typical of other 
transferred populations in Slough ; and (2) is purely voluntary on their part. Indeed, 
the native and Northern population of Slough feel very bitterly against the Welsh 
practice of taking in lodgers on such a universal scale. They contend that rents are 
thereby forced up. The worst hit, in consequence, are not the Welsh, but the natives, 
because of the latter’s desire to live “ respectably ” (i.e. free of lodgers). The Welsh 
carn low wages but can pay high rents, either by living in rooms on the one hand, or 
letting out rooms on the other. 
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CONSEQUENCES OF INDUSTRIAL TRANSFERENCE 


There is another reason, too. The staunch trade unionists 
among the Welsh have remained in Wales. For the most 
part, they are the older type of craftsmen whose belief in 
trade unionism is emotional rather than reasoned, and who 
tend to appreciate unduly the beer-drinking aspect of branch 
activities. In consequence, it is doubtful if the separation 
of the young transferees from the older leaders of the Welsh 
working classes has hindered very much the development of 
a trade-union spirit among the younger generation in the 
South-east and Midlands. The standards of leadership of 
the younger generation are much higher than in the past, 
and few of the older men can come up to them. Hence, 
even if they had transferred to the newer areas, it is doubtful 
if they would be given a hearing. 

Finally, the desire of the Welsh to join trade unions is not 
improved by the common hatred of both Northerner and 
Southerner for the Welsh. The solidarity of the Northern 
and Southern workers for trade-union purposes can be easily 
achieved; the present antipathy arises from the braggadocio 
of the Northerner towards the Southerner, which in turn 
arouses resentment in the Southerner. But the case of the 
Welsh is more difficult. It will require great diplomatic 
powers on the part of trade-union leaders to overcome the 
hatred displayed by both Northerners and Southerners to- 
wards the Welsh because of their alleged tendency both to 
undercut wages and to “rat” on their fellow workers. 
Hence, my investigations do not bear out Mr. Owen’s last 


contention. 


(A rejoinder by Mr. Owen will appear in the October issue of the Review.) 
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SOCIAL ORIGINS OF A SAMPLE OF 
ENTRANTS TO GLASGOW UNIVERSITY 


By ADAM COLLIER 
PART II 


i ipsen first part of this article, in the April issue of this 
journal, dealt with the numbers of entrants to the degrees 
in arts, law, medicine, and theology at Glasgow University 
for the period 1926-7 to 1934-5; the ratio, in each Social 
Class, of the entrants to these degrees to the estimated number 
of children born; the proportion of the total number of 
entrants which came from each occupational class; and the 
degrees taken by entrants from different classes. A com- 
parison with pre-war conditions followed. In this, the second 
part, my purpose is firstly, to examine the effect of “ the 
Great Depression ’ and the decline in the attractiveness of 
teaching on the numbers of entrants ; secondly, to analyse the 
data of entrants from the professional class more closely, and 
lastly to summarize the findings of the inquiry. 


SHORT-PERIOD FLUCTUATIONS IN THE NUMBERS OF ENTRANTS 


There are two main causes of year-to-year fluctuations in 
the number of entrants to any degree—a change in the 
attractiveness of the profession to which the degree is a 
preliminary, and a change in the economic circumstances of 
the parents of the prospective entrant. Both were at work 
during the period under examination. 

The effects of diminished attractiveness can be seen most 
clearly in the case of the teaching profession. 

In 1931 teachers all over the country suffered a 10 per cent. 
reduction in their salaries under the Government economy 
axe, but those in Glasgow, who had already lost 10 per cent. 
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SOCIAL ORIGINS OF ENTRANTS TO GLASGOW 


through a local authority cut, then lost a further 3? per cent. 
The general cut was restored in April 1935, Glasgow teachers 
securing only the restoration of the second, smaller reduction. 

A much more effective deterrent than salary cuts was un- 
employment.! The normal procedure for those intending 
to take up teaching as a profession is to enter a training 
centre, usually Jordanhill Training Centre, on graduation. 
After a course of training, they are ready to seek teaching 
appointments. The number of graduates with Ordinary 
M.A. degrees who found such appointments within a period 
of eighteen months after the completion of their training as 
teachers there, increased until it reached its peak of 156 
(men) and 196 (women) in 1930-1. Even before then a 
substantial proportion of those who completed training 
failed to secure employment within the period specified, and 
after 1930-1 this proportion rose until, between 1931 and 
1933, there was on the average an annual surplus of 100 
persons. After 1930-1 the number of entrants to Jordanhill 
Centre declined, but the number completing training was 
still much greater than the number for whom appointments 
could be found, and the reserve of unemployed teachers 
continued to increase, though at a slower rate. The de- 
terrent effect of this unemployment was accentuated by 
the refusal of each county education authority to give 
teaching appointments to graduates residing outside its 
boundaries. As a result, the intending teacher, especially 
if he lived in Lanarkshire or Ayrshire, was faced with the 
certainty that several years must elapse after the completion 
of his training before he could possibly receive a teaching 
appointment. Graduates with Ordinary M.A. degrees ran 
the further risk that precedence over them would be given to 
Honours graduates for whom appointments in secondary 
schools could not be found. Again, in 1933-4 a numerus 
clausus was introduced at Jordanhill Centre, and graduates 


1 It may be mentioned here that Glasgow’s export of graduates—doctors, engineers, 
teachers, etc.—is some indication of a permanent oversupply of professional men and 
women. 
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were faced with the prospect of being refused entrance.! 

The consequence was an appreciable fall in the numbers 
of those desirous of entering the teaching profession. The 
total number of entrants to the University for Arts degrees 
declined from 474 (men) in 1928-9 to 289 in 1934-5 and 
from 495 (women) in 1927-8 to 203 in 1934-5. Besides 
this long-range mobility between degrees there is evidence of 
a considerable amount of short-range mobility between 
different types of employment. Entrants to Jordanhill 
Training Centre were at their peak for men (276) in 1931-2 
and for women (405) in 1930-1, but by 1933-4 these totals 
had fallen to 145 (men) and 245 (women). In part this was 
a reflection of the decline in the number of Arts students 
after 1928-9, but it was very largely due to the fact that the 
proportionsof Arts graduatesentering Jordanhill alsodeclined. 
In the case of graduates with M.A. (Ord.) degrees, the 
proportions fell from 95 per cent. (men) in 1929-30 to 
39 per cent. in 1934-5 and from 93-6 per cent. (women) in 
1927-8 to 43°6 per cent. in 1932-3, indicating that a large 
number of Arts undergraduates intending to enter the teach- 
ing profession had to find other employment. Much of this 
was “‘ misemployment,” and locally it is common knowledge 
that many shop assistants, transport workers and others are 
Arts graduates. 

The second main cause of fluctuation in the numbers of 
entrants was, of course, the economic depression of the early 
thirties, which, especially in 1931 and 1932, affected South- 
West Scotland very severely. If a coefficient of correlation 
is worked out for the annual numbers of university entrants 
from 1926 to 1935 and the Ministry of Labour index of un- 
employment (as a criterion of the prosperity of the district), 
this coefficient is high and positive (+ -8), indicating that 
entrants are more numerous in good times than in bad. 
This index is much higher than the coefficient for the na- 


* A comparatively small number went to other training centres, of which there are 
two in Scotland—Edinburgh and Dundee. 
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tional employment index, and all entrants to British univer- 
sities (— -36), or that of the Scottish employment index and 
entrants to Scots universities (+ -36). Glasgow would seem 
much more dependent on economic prosperity to swell her 
numbers than most other universities. But this disparity 
between Glasgow and other universities is probably some- 
what exaggerated, as the fall in the numbers of Arts entrants, 
resulting from unemployment in the teaching profession, 
which, coinciding with depression, helps to give Glasgow 
such a high positive coefficient, was not shared by other 
universities to the same extent. 

It might have been expected that the assistance given to 
students by the Carnegie Trust and similar bodies would 
have had the effect of offsetting somewhat the tendency for 
entries to fall off in times of depression, but on investigation 
it was found that the numbers granted assistance are not 
closely related to economic conditions. Even in the case of 
children of unskilled parents, the numbers who received 
benefit showed little correlation with economic circumstances. 
The main effect of assistance grants in time of depression may 
rather be to prevent an increase in the numbers of those 
failing to complete their courses. 

Thus, economic depression and a decline in the attractive- 
ness of teaching combined, from about 1930 onward, to make 
a professional career more difficult and less attractive. What 
was the effect on the numbers of entrants in our sample and 
the degrees which they took ? 

The average number of male entrants in our sample to the 
five degrees under examination was, between 1926-7 and 
1928-9, 487 per annum, and this figure rose to 509 for the 
ensuing three years, but fell in the period 1932-3 to 1934-5 
to 450, 7°5 per cent. below the average for the pre-slump 
period. This fall was entirely due to a decline in the numbers 
of entrants for Arts degrees—from 315 to 231. In the period 


1926-9, entrants for these two degrees had accounted for 
65 per cent. of male entrants, but by 1932-5 this had fallen 
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to 51°3 per cent. The growth in the number of entrants to 
the other degrees which accompanied this decline was great- 
est in medicine, which accounted for 62-5 per cent. of the 
increase, theology and law showing smaller increases. 
Within the Arts faculty, too, there was a switch from the 
Ordinary M.A. degree to the higher degree of M.A. Honours, 
entrants to which increased from an average of 63 per annum 
in the period 1926~9 to 95 in the period 1932-5. In the 
case of women entrants, the initial proportion taking Arts 
degrees was considerably higher (95 per cent. as against 
65 per cent.) than in the case of men, and the decline in the 
numbers of entrants to Arts degrees had a correspondingly 
more powerful influence on the total number of entrants. 
This figure fell from an annual average of 341 in the period 
1926-7 to 1928-9 to one of 218 in the period 1932-3 to 
1934-5. There was, however, some increase in the number 
of entrants to degrees other than Arts, and in the later period 
Arts entrants accounted for 85-7 per cent. of the total as 
against 95 per cent. in the earlier. Though this increase 
was only a fraction of the similar increase in male entrants to 
non-Arts degrees, the proportion taking degrees other than 
Arts was in the later period three times what it had been in 
the earlier. 






































TABLE VI 
CHANGES IN THE NumBERS OF ENTRANTS TAKING ARTS AND OTHER Decrees, 1926- 35 
| Men. | Women. 
Parental Class D smemens ene = et 
of Entrants. | ’ Aver. Aver. | Aver. Aver. Aver. | Aver. 
1926-9. 1929-32. | 1932-5. 1926-9. 1929-32. 1932-5. 
Professional . . | Arts | 4s | 39 | 36 | 58 50 39 
Other; 45 | 65 | 73 | 8 15 
Entrepreneur ° Arts 21 | 2 15 | 35 29 2i 
} Other| 25 | 28 | 32 | 4 3 5 
Artisan ; . | Arts | 102 96 | 60 79 75 44 
Other; 33 | 33 | 34 ~ : : 
Blackcoat . -| Arts | 47 | 35 39 4! 35 23 
Other | 23 24 26 2 2 1 
Own Account ./| Arts | 37 | 4 29 51 41 29 
Other; 29 | 33 35 3 4 4 
Unskilied . .| Arts | 45 | gt 35 34 30 13 
Other | 5 | 8 1 _ - = 
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But an examination of the numbers of entrants from the 
main occupational classes and the degrees which they took 
reveals that the effects on different classes varied widely. 
Comparing the period 1926-9 with 1932-5, the professional 
class (male) shows an increase of approximately 24 per cent. 
coupled with a reduction of 27 per cent. in the numbers of 
entrants to the M.A. (Ordinary) degree. The entrepreneur , 
class showed a similar, though less pronounced, capacity for 
growth, despite a reduction in the numbers of entrants for 
Arts degrees. 

The numbers of entrants from the blackcoat and own 
account classes showed small decreases, coupled with an 
increase in the number taking non-Arts degrees and also in 
the number taking the M.A. Honours degree. The unskilled 
class, despite a considerable fall in the proportion taking 
Arts degrees, maintained its numbers fairly well by an in- 
crease (from 5 to 11) in the numbers taking other degrees. 
The artisan class came out worst of all, the numbers falling 
by approximately 30 per cent.—from 135 to 94—there being 
little or no increase in the numbers taking law, medicine, 
and theology to compensate for the fall in the numbers in 
the Arts faculty. 

In the case of women entrants, although the decreases 
involved in the numbers from each class are proportionately 
much greater than in the case of male entrants, the pro- 
fessional and entrepreneur classes show much smaller de- 
creases than the other classes and greater increases in the 
numbers taking degrees other than Arts. 

Economic depression, which they were less able to 
withstand, and the decline in the number of jobs avail- 
able in teaching, which was their favourite profession, 
have reduced the percentage of the total entrants, male 
and female, from the less wealthy occupational classes as 


shown below: 
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| Male. Female. 
asa. ee ioe TTS 
| 1926-9. 1932-5. 1926-9. 1933-5. 
1 Os) Oger Tk ae (OT mae 7 SEAT | 
18-2 24°3 19°9 24°8 
9°48 10°44 11°22 12°84 
27°8 20°9 22:8 20°6 
14° 14°44 || 12°4 1 
13° 14°22 156 16°05 
9°48 10°22 | 10°64 5°97 
7°04 5°48 8-44 8°74 
} } 








ANALYSIS OF PROFESSIONAL CLAss ENTRANTS 


In studying the relationship between the occupations of 
fathers and children, the method has been to compare the 
numbers of entrants from different occupational classes to 
the degrees of our sample. But it is possible to examine the 
numbers of entrants from subclasses—in the case of the 
professional class, from individual professions—and the degrees 
which they take. We can see what proportion of all sons 
and daughters of professional men enter the professions ex- 
amined, and in particular, the numbers of sons and daughters 
who enter their fathers’ professions, which phenomenon has 
been termed “ self-recruitment.”’ 

The proportions of entrants from different professions to 
the degrees of our sample relative to children born (estimated)! 
are as follows : 








| Sons. Daughters. 

| 
Lawyers . . . . 1in 15 1 ir 10°5 | 1 in 26 
Doctors . 1intog | tin 7-2 1 in 17°3 
Clergymen 1 in 10 rin 78 | 1 in 16-2 
Teachers — 1 in 10 | 1 in 14 tin 85 
All Professional 1 in 18-3 1 in 14°! 1 in 20°1 
Entrepreneurs. 1 in 4271 | 1in 337 | = 1 in 56:2 





This figure of 1 in 18-3 is a lower proportion of children born 
per entrant than is shown by any other parental class, and 
Cf. Socmo.ocicat Review, April 1938, pp. 170, 171. 
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this is only partly explained by the low ratios of those 
professions examined—doctors, teachers, and clergymen— 
in which there is self-recruitment. 
Comparing the figures for sons and daughters, the pro- 
portions are in the ratio of approximately 2-5 to 1 in the case 
of doctors, lawyers, and clergymen. But in the case of teach- 
ers, there is a surprising reversal. The ratio of the propor- 
tions of daughter entrants to son entrants (per children born) 
is approximately 1-6 to «1. 

















TABLE VII 
SELF-RECRUITMENT: 1926-35 
(a) Men 
— lt a en ce y 
Fathers. | Total. | Medicine | Law. | Theology. (054) | Giese) 

ritiintialichdesnnemauesipetli I | ee 
Doctors . : - | 136 112 | > | 1 | 16 — 
Lawyers . . . 93 8 | 6 | 2 | 4 — 
Clergymen , 121 17 139 | 26 44 21 
Teachers : 171 82 Se 4 9 29 | 3% : 
Residue : : 381 137 | §2 2 | 162 {| 48 ; 

aipiinidmenaeas ; ; ne 
Total , ; | g02 366 | 138 40 255 103 

(6) Women 
Doctors 57 i9 (| 2 — | 31 5 
Lawyers . ee te 22 | — 
Clergymen . o} 58 | 14 = he 13 
Teachers . : : 281 | 29 : j= 228 22 
Residue. ‘ . | 109 | i \.L. -—-9 83 17 
‘ SE aime = a Sa eee 

Total : i - | 543 74 17 3 392 | 57 


There is some difficulty in measuring the number of cases 
in which a son or daughter follows the profession of his or 
her father, since it is not known precisely what proportion of ae 


students completing Arts degrees propose to become teachers. ¢e 
The method of compiling the data has secured almost com- St 
pletely the elimination of those who take Arts degrees pre- i 
liminary to law, theology, or other degrees, but the pro- i 
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portion of Arts graduates taking up other careers, e.g. in 
business, is not known. It can only be assumed that the 
percentage of graduates entering the teaching profession is the 
same for our sample as it is for all Arts graduates. If we 
ignore the probable error thus involved, taking the four 
professions of law, medicine, the Church, and teaching to- 
gether, 245 or 47°5 per cent. of the sons and 265 or 48-8 per 
cent. of the daughters followed their fathers’ profession. 
Despite the relatively low proportions of daughters of clergy- 
men, lawyers, and doctors following these professions, the 
percentage of all daughters following fathers in the four 
professions examined is maintained by the large number of 
daughters who took up that profession. 


TABLE VIII 


SELF-RECRUITMENT: 1926-35 
MEN Women 


Percentage of 
Self-recruitmeat. 





No. Taking Percen of No. Taking 
Begne. Seif-cecruiteneat. Degree. 

















Medicine . ° 1,193 9°39 17 it 
Law . ‘ : 15-04 3 42°86 
MA (Ord). ; 1,844 I RY 03 . o 

A. sje . ’ *§7 > 2, oO i r ° 
M.A. (Hons.) conf | 493 f 749 ~f ite 


————————— 





The proportion of sons following their fathers’ profession 
to all sons of that profession entering the University is highest 
in the case of doctors—over 83 per cent., followed by lawyers 
—75 percent. This is, of course, to be attributed to the fact 
that fathers in these professions have an almost! guaranteed 
livelihood in the shape of a practice to hand on to their sons.’ 
A further complementary explanation can be found if the 
matter is looked at from the side of clergymen and teachers. 
Fathers in these professions have no practices to hand on to 

+“ Almost ” because without inéer alia a fair degree of skill, no one can keep a practice. 

* It would be extremely interesting to find out just how often this happens. The 
difficulty of following up individual cases, and the fact that most of the sons are still 
engaged in training or have just completed it, and so are not yet ready to take charge, 
made such an inquiry impracticable. 
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their sons, but besides this there are special circumstances in 
both cases. There is greater equality of entrance in theology 
than in the other degrees, because personal inclination, or 
“a call,” is more important in shaping a decision to go in for 
the ministry than for the other professions examined. The 
fact that so few sons of teachers took Arts degrees, and so 
many, comparatively, went in for medicine and law, is due 
to a peculiar circumstance of that profession. Few of the | 
generation of father-teachers are sons of teachers. The | 
enormous increase in the numbers of teachers, due to the 
increase in population and a changed policy towards educa- 
tion, makes this certain. As people who are on the border 
line of a class, they have a strong desire for upward move- 
ment. Teaching has not as yet the same social status or 
prestige as the ministry, law, or medicine. It is a rising 
class, however, and its members individually have also risen. 
There is, as a result, a greater mobility in the teaching 
profession, or to put it otherwise, teachers are knowledgeable 
about opportunities for their sons, and are not encrusted in 
tradition—it might almost be said they had a tradition of 
mobility. 

The ratio of sons following their fathers’ professions to all 
entrants to these professions, as Table VIII shows, varies 
greatly between professions—from 15 per cent. in law and 
the Church to less than 2 per cent.' in the case of teaching, 
but the highest absolute numbers were 112 in medicine and 
69 in law. 

When we come to consider the self-recruitment figures for 
women entrants (Table VII!), the difference made by the 
limited opportunities available to women is obvious. The 
strongest single tendency is for women to take Arts degrees. 
The fact that the percentage taking Arts is higher for women 
than for men means that the proportions of all daughters of 
the legal, medical, and clerical professions which followed the 


1 Actually the proportion of teachers’ sons to Arts graduates was 2-5 per cont., but only 
62 per cent. of graduates enter teaching. 
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profession of their fathers are much lower for women than 

for men, while the percentage for teachers, to which the 
pe . g . 

bulk of M.A. graduates go,ismuch higher. Butifthe amount 

: g g g 

| of self-recruitment is contrasted, not against the numbers of 

; daughters of professional men, but against all female entrants 





(Table VIII), then the ratios are considerably higher than 
for men. While a smaller percentage of female entrants than 
ve of male goes in for the legal, medical, and clerical professions, 
the influence of a father engaged in one of these professions is 
more important in inducing girls to take up that profession 
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ied Pe than in the case of men. 

if There is, however, still another way of viewing self- 
Be recruitment. Up till now, we have been dealing with the 
Mit? numbers who followed the profession of their fathers in 
+i ih e P ° 

ie relation to the total entrants to that profession or total 
Li ; Pie, 


entrants whose fathers are in that profession. But the 
orthodox way is to express the number of sons following their 
fathers’ professions as a percentage of the estimated number 
i. of sons born to the profession. Taking the four professions 
Bi together, 7-9 per cent. of all sons followed their fathers’ 
hh professions. The figures for the separate professions were: 


ey 


aemcutiegien der ney Peat 


:) 
= = slintili matintow 
j Sons. Daughters. 
Lawyers . : ‘ 75 1°09 
Doctors . , ; 11°37 1-88 
Clergymen . , 3°7 “32 
} 12°37} 





Teachers . ‘ F 1-65, 


os 2 — - pos CSF 4 
NE ESI eee ee = 9 a 


These figures refer to self-recruitment within particular 
professions, so it is impossible to compare self-recruitment in 
the professions with that in other occupations, and since the 
amount of self-recruitment in a trade or profession largely 


? Although the percentage of all teachers’ daughters attending University who took 
Arts degrees is lower than that for all women students, the percentage of self-recruitment 
is raised bedause the proportion of female children born per female entrant is lower 
(1 in 8-5) in the teaching profession than in any other class. 
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depends on the number of openings in the trade or profession 
relative to the number of men in it, and on the number of 
sons and daughters of fathers in the trade or profession, i.e. 
on factors other than self-recruitment, which are out with the 
control of the parents, a crude comparison of self-recruitment 
percentages would be misleading. 

When the annual totals of individuals preparing to follow 
the profession of their fathers were compared with the total | 
numbers preparing to enter that profession, there seemed | 
grounds for saying that there was greater regularity in the 
former, or in other words, greater independence of economic 
conditions of prosperity and depression and of changes in the 
attractiveness of various professions. 

It has already been noted also (page 267) that entrants 
from the professional class are more independent of passing 
economic circumstances than are those of any other class. 
It seems probable that this is largely due to the steadiness in 
the numbers of entrants whose fathers are in these four 
professions. Taken together, they comprise a large percent- 
age (63 per cent.) of the total proportion of entrants, and a 
priori it seems likely that they will be less easily deterred 
from their chosen career by temporarily unfavourable econo- 
mic circumstances, since they are able to take a long-period 
view and have greater knowledge of conditions in the 
profession in question. 











TABLE [X 
SELP-RECRUITMENT: I911-13 AND 1926-9 A | 
(a) 1911-13 : 
a> re 2 2 ie mi Seek De 
| Number | p, Number | percen | Total BS.) SR 
| Taking | Perris? | Taking | OrSR | Taking | Percentage. 
Degree. Degree. = i 
| Men. Women. | Both Sexes. . 
Doctors . .| gag | 1475 ~ | oe | 147 
Lawyers . . 318 | 15°72 a _ | 3 15°67 
Clergymen 88 14°77 _ — | 14°77 
re 
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(6) 1926-9 
meme | peace | te | eae (ae) Ss 
| .R. | -R. , 4 ercentage. 
Men. | Women. Both Sexes. 
Doctors . - | 35995 10 481 12°57 3,796 10°3 
Lawyers . i oe 20°44 «| 70 52°9 1,225 _ 21°63 
Clergymen . | 4 11°54 | Fi 54°54 479 | 12°53 














An attempt has also been made to compare self-recruitment 
in the periods 1911-13 and 1926-29. Table IX shows the 
results in terms of man-degree-years.1 There has been a 
considerable increase in the proportion of sons of lawyers 
and clergymen taking law and theology and a considerable 
fall in the proportion of entrants to medicine who are sons 
of doctors. The numbers taking the medical degree have 
increased more rapidly than the numbers of doctors’ sons 
taking medicine, but the increase in the numbers taking law 
and theology has now been so great and has been proportion- 
ately less than the increase in the numbers of those following 
their fathers’ professions. 

In the case of law, medicine, and theology the percentage 
of entrants who were daughters of men in these professions 
is higher for women than for men in the post-war period. 
In the only case—that of doctors’ daughters—where a com- 
parison of pre-war and post-war years was possible’ the 
percentage of self-recruitment had fallen somewhat—from 
14°29 per cent. to 12-27 per cent.—though this was not so 
great as the corresponding fall for men, and is understandable 
when we remember the increase in the numbers of women 
from all classes taking medicine. 

In considering what degrees are taken by the sons of 
fathers in professions other than the four examined, it is 
interesting to compare them with (a) sons of fathers in those 
four professions and (6) all entrants. When this is done, the 


* Cf. Sociorocicat Review, April 1938, p. 182. 
* Since no women in pre-war years entered for legal or divinity degrees. 
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(a) Sons of Four Professions. Other Professions. Other Occupations. 

Law : , . , . 20°2 8 8-8 
Medicine ‘ ; . . 43°8 36°5 23°7 
Arts ‘ . . ‘ . “2 54°9 64 
Theology , . : : 11-2 ‘6 3°7 

(b) Daughters of | Four Professions. | Other Professions. | Other Occupations. 
Law , ‘ ‘ ‘ ; | 3°6 “G2 6 } 
Medicine tee" s 15°1 7°35 53 
iol erin. « pualtae 80-6 91° 94°1 
Theology : : "7 _ = 





true significance of self-recruitment emerges in the difference 
between wealth and position. It is not the possession of 
greater wealth which enables the sons of doctors, lawyers, 
clergymen, and teachers to secure so large a proportion of the 
opportunities to enter these professions, but the position of 
advantage conferred on them by having a father in one of 
these professions. 


CONCLUSION 


The tremendous increase in the annual number of entrants 
to Glasgow University since pre-war days has been made 
possible by a conjunction of circumstances. On one hand, 
entrance has become easier with the rise in working-class 
incomes, the decrease in the size of the average family, and 
the emancipation of women, coupled with the efforts of the 
State and the activities of the Carnegie Trust and other ae 
student-aiding bodies. On the other hand, the expansion in 
the number of entrants has been rendered possible by the 
increased demand for professional workers—particularly 
teachers—not only in Scotland but in England and the 
Empire. But occupational classes have participated in te 
varying degree in the benefits of increased opportunity. Be | 
Though the number of professional posts has increased and ¥ 
the way to these posts has been rendered much less arduous, 
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it is still parental social status which determines ideas of 
attractiveness and sacrifice and performs the function of 
selection. 

In all but the wealthiest occupational classes, this function 
was negative or exclusive, though the preference of students 
from the blackcoat class for the M.A. Honours degree is an 
example of an exception to this. On the other hand, in the 
wealthier classes parental occupation was mainly directive, 
consisting of positive inducements to individuals, particularly 
those following the profession of their fathers, to take up one 
profession rather than another. In the case of the former 
it was a barrier to be broken down ; in the case of the latter, 
a ladder. 

In the post-war period 1926-35 there was roughly 1 en- 
trant to every 20 children born in Social Class 1; in Social 
Class 3 (Artisan) the figure was 1 in 212; and in the lowest 
Social Class it was 1 in 550. Moreover, while 60 per cent. 
of Class 1 entrants took degrees ‘other than that demanding 
the minimum period of training, only 31 per cent. of Class 3 
and 17 per cent. of Class 4 did this. Whereas in Social Class 1 
the number of children born per entrant for law was of the 
order 200 to 1, in the lowest social class this ratio was of the 
order 20,000 to 1. _In the case of medicine these ratios were 
approximately 70 to 1 and 6,000 to 1. The effect of eco- 
nomic depression and unemployment of prospective teachers 
was most severe on the less-wealthy classes, particularly the 
artisan class, which showed least ability to switch from Arts 
to other degrees. 

Even so, there has been a substantial increase in social 
mobility in the professional sphere. Comparing the period 
1911-13 with that of 1926-9, the units being paternal 
social class per entrant, the figure for Class 1 fell by 25 per 
cent., for Class 3 by 51 per cent., and for Class 4 by 46 per 
cent. Thus the opportunities open to the poorer classes to 
enter these professions have increased, and the number of 
entrants from these classes has increased more rapidly than 
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that from the richer classes. The net levelling effect is 
somewhat lessened by the fact that increased opportunity is 
confined mainly to Arts degrees and that entrants from the 
richer classes are moving from the cheaper overcrowded 
degrees to the dearer, more exclusive degrees of law and 
medicine. 

The total number of sons of lawyers, doctors, and clergy- 
men following their fathers’ professions has increased con- 
siderably since the pre-war period and increased more 
rapidly than the number of fathers in these professions, but 
the percentage of all entrants (male and female) in the legal, 
clerical, and medical professions who are children of fathers in 
these professions is of the order 15 per cent., and in the teach- 
ing profession 2 per cent., and since these sons and daughters 
form a smaller percentage of the total entrants to each 
profession than in pre-war days, despite the increase in their 
numbers, the expansion of employment in these professions 
has diminished the amount of “‘ inbreeding.” 
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THE TIME LAG IN THE RECENT 
MIGRATION MOVEMENTS WITHIN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


By R. S. WALSHAW 


[' is well known that in recent years the primary current of 
internal migration in Great Britain has been directed south- 
wards. Owing to differential economic development and 
the localization of industry, the majority of opportunities for 
employment have arisen in the south; people on the move 
have taken advantage of them. Census figures have shown 
for some time that London and the South-East have been 
gaining population at the expense of other parts of the 
country. But census figures only indicate the total move- 
ment during a period of years; they reveal nothing concern- 
ing the fluctuations from year to year. It is generally sup- 
posed that the internal movements of population increase in 
times of prosperity and decrease in times of depression. But 
our knowledge of their exact response to the various con- 
trolling factors is particularly vague. In view of the serious 
consequences which may result from the present southward 
drift in Great Britain, it is clearly desirable to know much 
more about recent happenings. The object of this paper is 
to consider certain evidence with regard to the recent 
changes taking place in the migration currents within Great 
Britain. 

When the population of each area of the country is ascer- 
tained at the census, it is also classified according to age. 
The numbers of births and deaths are available for all areas, 
as well as the changes in the electoral register. From the 
age classifications it is possible to infer how many of the exist- 
ing population in a district reach the franchise age each 
year. Details with regard to deaths reveal how many deaths 
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occur among those already on the register. Any further 
change in the number of local government electors must 
clearly be due to people entering or leaving the area. In this 
way it is practicable to determine how many people an area 
gains or loses by migration. By allowing also for the loss of 
population by deaths and the gain by births, it is possible to 
deduce from the previous census figure the population of a 
district in any succeeding year. 

The Registrar-General determines and publishes each year 
figures showing the resident population of every urban and 
rural area in the country. Although every care is taken, it 
is pointed out that “‘ the estimates cannot claim to be free 
from some margin of error.” Unfortunately there is no 
possible check until the next census is taken. It should be 
stressed here that what follows is based entirely upon the 
Registrar-General’s population estimates. Although we 
shall not be able to make due allowance for any deficiencies, 
they are well worth examining; we find they lead to a key to 
recent happenings which appears reasonable and which 
could hardly be accidental. 

During the intercensal period 1921 to 1931 the three areas 
in Great Britain which lost the highest percentage of their 
population owing to migration were South Wales, the North- 
east Coast, and South-west Scotland. First we propose to 
consider South-west Scotland and to examine the area com- 
prising the four counties of Lanark, Ayr, Dumbarton, and 
Renfrew. During the nine calendar years 1927 to 1935, 
births in South-west Scotland exceeded deaths by 148,000. 
The Registrar-General’s figures show, however, that during 
this period the population of the area increased only by 
48,000. It is evident, therefore, that between 1927 and 1935 
the number of persons leaving the area exceeded the number 
entering by some 100,000. In the same way the correspond- 
ing annual figures give the outward balance each year. The 
population of the area is continually changing. In order to 
arrive at a comparable migration figure, we therefore express 
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the net outward movement to the rest of Great Britain each 
year as a percentage of the population of the area in the 
middle of that year; such a figure may be conveniently called 
the annual migration rate of the area. 

The curve S in Fig. 1 shows how the annual migration 
rate from South-west Scotland varied during the period 1927 
to 1935. The general features of the curve would appear to 
be associated with changes in opportunity for employment 
in other parts of Great Britain. The rise in the curve § in 
1929 clearly reflects the fairly general economic revival in 
Great Britain immediately before the depression. When the 
effects of the depression were felt, the flow of people from 
South-west Scotland quickly decreased. By 1932 the annual 
imgration rate became negative and the stream reversed its 
direction. The fact that there was no outward movement 
during this worst year of the depression rather shows that 
during the period considered, changes in the migration 
movement from this area varied in response to changes in 
external opportunity, rather than to changes in the intensity 
of internal depression. Owing to social insurance and so on, 
would-be migrants were always in a position to choose their 
time of departure. The inward stream in 1932 probably 
consisted of people who had recently left the area, but had 
failed to establish themselves elsewhere. When the de- 
pression began to lift, the outward movement revived and 
then increased. 

It is possible to trace more closely the relation between this 
imgration movement and the variations in employment in 
Great Britain as a whole. The dotted curve E in Fig. ! 
represents the average number of insured persons in employ- 
ment in Great Britain during each of the years 1927 to 1935- 
Although there are differences in the general trends of em- 
ployment in different parts of the country, there is a marked 
correlation in the fluctuations in the various divisions of 
Great Britain. The dotted graph E therefore indicates the 
changes taking place each year in the general prospects of 
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employment of anyone migrating from South-west Scotland 
to another part of Great Britain. In this respect, however, 
graph E must be used with discrimination. Although it is 
safe to compare consecutive years, it would be inadvisable to 
compare points on graph E several years apart. The curve 
E brings out, for example, the marked reversal in employ- 
ment opportunity in 1930 and the two following years, as 
well as the recovery each year since 1933. 

The curves S and E in Fig. 1 are plotted together for the 





1927 28 29 30 3) 32 33 34 1935 
Fic. 1.—Soutn-west Scor.anp : Lanark, Ayr, Dumbarton, and Renfrew 
S Annual Migration Rate. [i.c. The annual migration movement to 


the rest of Great Britain expressed as a percentage of the mid-year population of the 


area. | 
E----- --E Opportunity of Employment Elsewhere. [i.c. Average number of 


insured workers in employment in Great Britain (millions).] 








purposes of comparison. The close correlation between 
them establishes beyond question the remarkably high sen- 
sitivity of the migration movement from South-west Scotland 
to changes in opportunity of employment elsewhere. When 
employment began to improve in 1933, the stream from 
South-west Scotland responded immediately. More re- 
cently the flow increased in harmony with general recovery. 
The most prosperous of the pre-slump years in Great Britain 
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was 1929, and the dotted curve accordingly reaches a peak 
in that year. The graph S shows, however, that although 
the annual migration rate from South-west Scotland in- 
creased considerably in 1929, it did not reach its maximum 
until 1930. It would appear, therefore, that the serious de- 
cline in employment opportunity in 1930 was not felt by the 
migration current until 1931; evidently about a year elapsed 
before the migration current from South-west Scotland felt 
the setback in the general level of employment. 

Next we turn to South Wales and consider the counties of 
Glamorgan and Monmouth together. Graph W in Fig. 2 





i927 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 1935 
Fic. 2.—Soutn Wages : Glamorgan and Monmouth 
w—-————-W Annual Migration Rate. ’ 
E---------- E Opportunity of Employment Elsewhere (graph repeated from Fig. 1). 


shows the changes in the annual migration rate from South 
Wales between 1928 and 1935. Also the dotted curve E 
of Fig. 1 has been repeated on exactly the same scale as 
before. The scale of graph W has been adjusted in order 
to bring out what is relevant. Both curves pass through a 
similar cycle and they resemble each other in their general 
form. But it is noticeable that their fluctuations do not 
occur concurrently. The curve W exhibits a definite phase 
lag. Variations in the migration curve W lag behind the 
corresponding changes in the dotted employment curve E. 
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Evidently, therefore, some interval of time elapsed before 
the migration movement from South Wales felt the full effect 
of changes of employment elsewhere. 

In the most prosperous year 1929 when the curve E 
reaches its peak, the curve W falls slightly. This clearly 
points to the temporary relapse experienced by the employ- 
ment graph E in the previous year 1928. The maximum 
employment figure of 1929 did lead to a peak in the migration ' 
curve W, but it did not occur until 1930. After the chances 
of employment elsewhere had become very much less in 
1930, there was an acute fall in the annual migration rate 
from South Wales in the following year. Another similar 
decline in employment in 1931 brought about a correspond- 
ing fall in the migration curve W in 1932. The minimum 
. reached by the curve E in 1932 is followed by a minimum in 

the curve W in 1933. The two curves suggest that the 

6 improvement in employment opportunity in 1933 was not 
felt by the migration movement until 1934. 

We infer, therefore, that during the period considered, 
about a year elapsed before changes in the opportunity of 
employment in Great Britain affected the migration move- 
ment from South Wales to the rest of Great Britain. In this 
connexion, however, it should be recalled that our results 
are based upon yearly figures. The very nature of annual 
figures makes it impossible for them to reveal a time lag of 
anything less than six months. Thus, our exact conclusion 
with regard to South Wales is that the time lag of a variation m4 
| in the annual migration rate behind a corresponding change | 
| in the opportunity of employment was somewhere between 


six and eighteen months. 
In considering the North-east Coast we take Northumber- 


] land and Durham together. Graph N in Fig. 3 represents 

the changes in the annual migration rate from the North- 

east Coast between 1929 and 1935. Again we compare the | 

migration curve with the dotted employment curve E 

already referred to. It is evident at once that the story is : 
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very much the same as in the case of South Wales. If the 
curve N were displaced bodily a little to the left, it would 
very nearly coincide with the curve E. Thus, there is clear 
evidence of hysteresis. The phase lag of the migration curve 
behind the employment curve again lies somewhere between 
six and eighteen months. 

Thus, the statistical material we have considered with 
regard to recent migration movements from South Wales, 
the North-east Coast, and South-west Scotland leads to two 





i928 29 30) = (3 32 33 34 = 1938 
Fic. 3.—Nortu-zast Coast : Northumberland and Durham 


N ——N Annual Migration Rate. ns 
E -E Opportunity of Employment Elsewhere (graph repeated from Fig. 1). 





main conclusions. First, the fluctuations in the annual 
migration rates from these areas have been strictly controlled 
by the changes in the opportunity of employment in Great 
Britain as a whole, and not by the changes in the intensity 
of depression within the areas. Secondly, there has been a 
time lag of not less than six months and not more than 
eighteen months before changes in the opportunity of em- 
ployment in Great Britain as a whole have affected the rate 
of flow of people from these three main sources of migrants. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the migration 
currents within Great Britain consist of short progressive 
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movements of large numbers of individuals, rather than of 
small numbers moving through large distances. Although 
vacancies arising in London and the South-East are often 
filled by people arriving direct from South Wales, the North- 
east Coast and South-west Scotland, this is not the most 
usual procedure. In the majority of cases a London vacancy 
is filled by someone from, say, the South Midlands, the 
vacancy thus created in the South Midlands then being filled 
by a person moving up perhaps from the North Midlands, 
and so on. By means of short successive movements of 
many migrants, gaps originating in the south travel up the 
oll migration stream and eventually reach areas which draw 
migrants from South Wales, the North-east Coast, and South- 
2 west Scotland. We have seen that the fluctuations in the 
0 migration movements from those areas lag behind the corres- 
ponding changes in general opportunity. Does all this time 
: lag develop as the gaps move up the migration stream, and 
6 | is it that the rarefactions take from six to eighteen months 
to travel from the south to the ultimate sources of migrants? 
Or is there a time lag inherent throughout the whole stream ? 
» | For information on this point we must consider the prin- 
cipal area which has recently been receiving migrants; 
namely, London and its vicinity. The fact that people are 
tending to live farther and farther away from business centres 
raises a difficulty. If we choose as our arbitrary boundary, 
say, Greater London, those who began to reside outside that 
boundary would count in our migration figures as having 
left altogether, even though they continued their employment 
within the area. The centrifugal movement in the London i J 
population would therefore make us underestimate the real 
flow into Greater London from other parts of Great Britain. 
In order to avoid complications arising out of the centrifugal d 
currents we therefore consider Greater London together with 
| the counties of Surrey, Middlesex, Essex, and Kent. 
Graph L in Fig. 4 shows how the annual migration rate 
into this area varied between 1927 and 1935. Although the 
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curve L shows very little tendency to rise in 1934 and 1935, 
on comparing it with the dotted employment curve E, there 
is clear evidence of hysteresis. The time lag again lies some- 
where between six and eighteen months. Thus, the statis- 
tical evidence we have considered suggests that in recent 
years the various migration streams within Great Britain 
have lagged behind employment opportunity both at their 
destination and at their sources. Also the time lag at the 
beginning and at the end of each stream has been somewhere 
between six and eighteen months. 

This is not to say that the time lag has necessarily been 





1927 28 29 30. lU8 32 33 34 8§= 193 
Fic. 4.—GreaTer Lonpon : Together with Surrey, Middlesex, Essex, and Kent 
oe Annual Migration Rate (Gain). 
pPwseesenson E Opportunity of Employment (graph repeated from Fig. 1). 


constant throughout the whole length of each stream. In- 
deed, it would appear far more likely that this is not the 
case, and that the phase lag increases on proceeding up- 
stream. We have seen that when the migration currents 
arrive in London or the South-East the time lag has some 
value more than six months. Upstream the phase lag 
probably increases and no doubt at the ultimate sources in 
South Wales, the North-east Coast, and South-west Scotland 
the phase lag is more than when the stream arrives in the 
London district. All that the particular evidence we have 
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examined entitles us to infer concerning the time lag at the 
source is that it is definitely less than eighteen months. 
Whatever the exact time lag may be in any area and however 
it may fluctuate (if it does fluctuate), it is clearly desirable 
in future to reduce it toa minimum. This seems to call for 
a more extensive use of the facilities available for industrial 
transference. 
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BISMARCK’S SOCIAL POLICY AND 
THE PROBLEM OF STATE SOCIALISM 
IN GERMANY 


By HANS ROTHFELS 
Part II? 


kane unfolding of the social programme pronounced in the 
early ’sixties was postponed by the outbreak of the wars 
of 1866 and 1870-1; by the ‘‘ German Revolution,” in Lord 
Beaconsfield’s words. In the pressure of these years there 
could no longer be any struggle of a socialistic State power 
against the middle classes. Even the equal suffrage was not 
to have the same character of social propaganda as in the 
discussions with Lassalle and in the system of Napoleon III. 
It now served as a liberal and national rallying-cry, first 
against Austria, then against the West, against Napoleon III 
himself. Only with the very weapons of western individual- 
istic social policy could the national State of Germany be 
established at first. 

The same view determined the “‘ Gewerbeordnung ”’ of 
1869 for the North German Confederation. To the workers 
it brought the removal of most of the restrictions on the 
right of free association. This was quite consistent with 
western principles and, as we have seen, had already been 
proposed by Bismarck in 1863 and 1865. The secondary 
idea of the earlier period to curb through the workers’ 
organizations the unfettered expansion of industry, now 
receded into the background. But not the entire principle 
of social intervention. In February 1868 Bismarck drew 
the attention of the Minister of Commerce to the fact that 
the King’s Government was still insufficiently informed about 
the position of the working classes, and that it must provide 


Part I appeared in the Socrotocicat Review, January 1938. 
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itself with suitable sources of information. That again was 
distinctly opposed to the dogma of automatic self-determina- 
tion in the struggle of the different interests. Even in the 
mother-land of self-government, so wrote Bismarck, “‘ the 
pressure of practical events had been more powerful than 
theory,” and he referred to the commissions of inquiry and 
the factory inspectors in England. A draft law (February 
1870), signed by Bismarck himself but unknown till now, 
carried the matter still farther. It concerned the position of 
the trade unions and the workers’ associations for whose legal 
recognition some of the liberals were then fighting. The 
departmental ministers advised against this step. In con- 
trast with the views of both, it was the intention of the Bill 
that the “ new formations should not set themselves up 
beside the organism of the State . . . but should be fitted 
into it.””. Therefore an extension of the factory-inspectorship 
was proposed whose officials should act as arbitrators between 
employers and workers. Furthermore, it was provided that 
both these parties should enter the same association under a 
freely elected committee which represented both equally. Its 
duties should concern wages and working hours, measures for 
co-operative credit, assistance in sickness, and training in 
handicraft. 

Here for the first time, as opposed to the disintegrating 
effects of the industrialization, we see Bismarck’s aim for 
some “ reintegration.” Thus the planned “ Berufsgenossen- 
schaften ’’ (professional associations) proclaimed a corpora- 
tive principle to which he should return in the ‘eighties. 
But meanwhile the Franco-German War put an end to such 
plans and showed very drastically the extent to which all 
social policy is dependent on foreign affairs. 

A further effect of the war of 1870-1 was that it permitted 
socialism to appear as a factor of national as well as inter- 
national destiny. At first the “ Internationale ’’ in London 
supported the German war, because in Napoleon it quite 
rightly saw the aggressor. Moreover, Marx himself was con- 
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vinced that the victory of Prussia~Germany would also 
represent the victory of his own socialistic theory over both 
French and Russian anarchism. But after Sedan and the 
rise of the French Republic the socialists in Germany became 
opponents of the Government. Thus the influence of 
Lassalle’s movement, which had relied on the Prussian State 
as a fulcrum, declined and the German social-democratic 
party took up more and more the basic ideas of Marxist 
doctrine. And although Karl Marx in London knew very 
well that the unification of Germany was the necessary 
prelude for the establishment of a new social order, and 
although the leader in the country itself, August Bebel, was 
the son of a Prussian non-commissioned officer, the party 
formed coalitions with every anti-Prussian and separatist 
element. In contrast with the English example the German 
trade unions took up this radical attitude in politics. Thus 
the connexion between the will to intervene on the part of the 
State and the will to organize on the part of the working 
class collapsed for many reasons, and a system of police 
pressure arose which disastrously widened the gulf. And this 
became a burden on Bismarck’s further policy. 

For him the outbreak of the “‘ Commune ” in Paris and the 
international sympathy which accompanied this first act of 
a merely anarchistic revolution was a decisive turning-point, 
“a ray of light which illuminated the matter.” Even from 
the headquarters at Versailles Bismarck emphasized the 
principle of a new conservative solidarity. The connexion 
between social policy and foreign affairs, as it existed 
especially for the Central European State, is here again very 
clearly to be seen. Against the revolutionary and warlike 
threats from the West, Bismarck hoped to form an alliance 
between the monarchical powers in Europe, on lines some- 
what similar to those of the Holy Alliance of 1815. And even 
if he were no Metternich redivivus it would also be wrong to 
see him as an unscrupulous exploiter of popular monarchical 
phrases. For him there was a deeply rooted connexion 
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between the maintenance of order as between different 
States and in the society of a single State, between the main- 
tenance of peace as between the nations and as between the 
classes. Thus his conservative system of alliances had from 
the first a social purpose too. Although he refused to plan 
the diplomacy of the new Empire in accordance with the 
interests of home affairs, it always had to be subordinated to 
the solidarity of European culture. In June 1871 Bismarck 
even approached liberal England with such conservative 
arguments. The reply, which made reference to the right 
of asylum and English liberty, was purely negative, and the 
only result of this diplomatic move was a German-Austrian 
social reform conference which met in Berlin: in November 
1872. There one agreed about suggestions regarding obliga- 
tory inspection of factories, the setting up of arbitration courts, 
sickness and old age insurance, co-operative building societies, 
etc. But this international action too had no practical result. 

It was therefore only possible to take action within the 
frontiers of his own State. In the autumn and winter of 
1871 Bismarck repeatedly pressed on the Minister of Com- 
merce that it was necessary to supplement the police 
measures against social democratic efforts by generous and 
far-sighted measures of a positive nature. It was and re- 
mained his standpoint that this second aspect of policy was 
of dominant importance and must always be added to mere 
measures of repression. And his aim was very high. It is 
necessary, so he wrote to his colleague, to realize “ what 
appears to be justified in the demands of the socialists and 
can be accomplished within the framework of the State and 
of society as at present existing. . . . In this connexion, of 
course, the most burning questions of working hours, wages, 
lack of dwelling accommodation, etc., must not be omitted.” 
Such words of Bismarck’s then and later met with the re- 
proach that he himself was assisting socialist efforts, and 
meanwhile his far-reaching aims were blocked by the liberal 
movement of the early ’seventies. 
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Nevertheless, the legislation of the time could show a series 
of valuable reforms. So that Th. Lohmann, who later 
became Bismarck’s first collaborator in social-political work, 
succeeded in securing a considerable increase in the number 
of factory inspectors, an improvement in their official poSition, 
and an extension of their functions. Moreover, the supple- 
mentary law to the ‘‘ Gewerbeordnung ”’ of 1878 contained a 
general prohibition against women working underground 
and also against night work by them under certain circum- 
stances. The protection of young people, too, was extended. 
All this was within the framework of the liberal system and 
was distinguished from the English pattern by being applied 
as a principle to all industries using steam power, but on the 
other hand also by the smaller measure of protection given. 
Lohmann would have liked to go much farther, even to fix 
a normal working day for adult male workers. But here he 
encountered resistance from Bismarck. The latter in 1876-7 
laid a sharp veto both on a further extension of factory inspec- 
tion and on factory legislation. 

This may appear to contradict his recommendations of the 
earlier period but is explained in part by the special con- 
ditions of the particular moment. A grave industrial crisis 
had followed the liberal expansion, and in Bismarck’s mind 
this led to the consideration of new and much more energetic 
steps for social intervention, but he hesitated to place a one- 
sided burden on the employers. And still more would that 
be the case if, as Bismarck wrote, it were not done “in 
accordance with the casuistic English precedent” but by a 
common rule. While in England factory inspection was 
developed as a single group of officials within the widely 
extended self-government, in Germany it meant a further 
questionable growth of the bureaucratic apparatus. Bis- 
marck himself as an owner of a small rural industry had 
some experience in this field. But other more general 
motives played their part. The Chancellor did not aim so 
much at raising up the social standard as increasing the 
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national efficiency, which clearly must be greater than that 
of the richer western nations. This attitude of Bismarck was 
derived from the depressing view which he took of the whole 
structure of the Empire. We can emphasize this and can add 
that Bismarck’s doubts about increasing officialdom and red 
tape would have been less if his plans for self-management in 
industry had met with greater success. Nevertheless, in the 
question of protecting the workers we cannot avoid seeing 
that the Chancellor lacked something of the knowledge of 
real life which otherwise chiefly marked his practice. Thus 
his argument that the worker should be free to dispose of his 
own time and strength was merely a touch of “‘ Manchester- 
dom ” very unusual in him! 

And yet the thread of State socialism went through the 
liberal decade to emerge at the end of it. An important 
stepping-stone was the extension of the system of State 
railways. Here, too, the Prussian tradition was for many 
good reasons different from the English. It was not possible 
under the economic, political, and military requirements of 
the German situation to leave to the competition of private 
joint stock companies the management of an instrument as 
important, for better or for worse, to the individual citizen 
as to the salus publica. So that in 1876 in the Prussian Diet 
Bismarck complained about the sixty-three railway provinces 
in Germany which were equipped “‘ with a sort of medieval 
staple-right for the benefit of their own purse.” He saw the 
exclusive ownership of railways by the State as an act of 
authority in opposition to a new feudalism and comparable 
with the exclusive military power of the State. That was 
the basic motive. Moreover Bismarck wished to procure an 
income of its own for the Empire which was dependent on the 
contributions of the constituent States. When this plan 
failed, in Prussia at least the State ownership of railways was 
greatly extended. 

Allied to this action was Bismarck’s intention to introduce 
State monopolies in tobacco and brandy and also the trans- 
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ition to a system of protective duties. If the Chancellor 
wished to secure for the Empire an income of its own, it was 
in the interest of inner consolidation, but its chief point lay 
in opposition to parliamentary demands, because the receipts 
from monopolies and customs duties were independent of 
yearly approval. Once more in the winter of 1877-8 Bis- 
marck attempted to come to an agreement about a common 
policy with the largest liberal party, the National Liberals; 
butin vain. At this time on his country estate he was already 
struggling with the problems of an economic rebuilding. 
Behind the more tactical reasons lay the fact that the liberal 
system itself had entered a fundamental crisis. It had met 
with a reverse in the “ Kulturkampf” against the Catholic 
Church; in this struggle Bismarck had in fact been an un- 
willing ally. Far from being anti-religious, he entered this 
struggle mainly for political motives, he opposed a hierarchical 
power as well as separatist and foreign dangers. Some of 
these reasons were removed by the death of the Pope in 1878 
and by the Hapsburg Alliance in 1879. In particular the 
spectre of a Catholic-French-Austrian coalition against the 
Empire disappeared therewith, and consequently the social 
legislation of the following decade became more and more 
impressed by the conservative principles of Bismarck’s 
foreign policy. 

This general political change was furthermore deeply 
rooted in the economic position. Here, too, the liberal 
system had failed, at any rate, considered from the stand- 
point of Germany’s life. The doctrine of unlimited com- 
mercial freedom was discredited by the great collapse which 
followed the famous Bubble Era. While in Germany accord- 
ing to the Free Trade system the last duties on iron became 
abandoned on January 1, 1877, France introduced export 
subsidies, and in the Ruhr and Saar districts one blast- 
furnace after another had to be put out. Simultaneously, 
the cheaper overseas grain threatened the agriculture of 
eastern Germany. Thus the interests of the staple pro- 
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ductive industries of West and East, of town and country, 
came to be united. The Chancellor could now rely on the 
alliance of real forces which were not bound to the platforms 
of the parliamentary parties and which, in particular, caused 
a split amongst the National Liberals. But the change of 
direction was not confined to such tactical and purely 
political aims. It corresponded to the superior behest of the 
general national welfare. Bismarck took occasion to point 
out with special emphasis that while England’s interests led 
to Free Trade, Germany’s led to a protective tariff. He had 
never accepted the optimistic theory of laissez-faire, and now 
that the principles of Liberalism brought Germany’s 
economics into the danger of bleeding to death, he could set 
himself free from the prevailing doctrine and again take up 
the more congenial tradition of Frederic the Great. It 
emphasized the greatest possible measure of self-sufficiency 
and the development of the home market. The home pro- 
ductive capacity was to be strengthened, contrary to a purely 
commercial policy which dictated the exchange of goods by 
reasons of cheapness or international taste. In the Reichstag 
in May 1879 Bismarck very characteristically praised the 
German pines and oaks which had lasted hundreds of years : 
in the roofs of the old town halls and churches as none of the | 
fashionable foreign woods would do. Such concrete ideas 
stood in the background of the new policy, and thus the 
Tariff Law of July 1879, as well as the State railway system, 
were instruments of a more planned economy. 
In all this the impulse of State socialism is apparent. 
Only the protection of home labour could provide the grow- 
ing masses of the population with bread and work, and this 
too was part of a programme which aimed at national self- 
preservation. And even ifa lowering of prices was prevented 
by this system, yet the protective duties, the indirect taxes, 
and the monopolies should furnish the Empire with the means 
necessary for social intervention. Bismarck let the tobacco 


monopoly be announced expressly as “‘ the patrimony of the 
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poor man.” And while he defended this proposal in the 
Reichstag, he said that the State altogether would have to 
become accustomed to more socialism. Reforms concerning 
labour were not more socialistic than the freeing of the 
peasants or expropriation in the interest of railways and roads 
or compulsory school education. “ If you think,”’ he called 
out to the Liberals, “‘ you can give people a good fright with 
the word ‘ Socialism,’ you are holding to a view which I 
abandoned long ago and which for the sake of the whole 
legislation of the Empire should be abandoned altogether.” 

The two attempts to assassinate the old Emperor in 1878 
produced a special incentive to this legislation. They were 
not, indeed, the work of socialist agitators, but they originated 
in an atmosphere of incitement. Bismarck therefore wished 
to increase the power of the police and to sharpen the criminal 
code. Thus he brought in a special law which made all 
forms of social-democratic activity liable to severe penalties. 
The associations were dissolved, the newspapers suppressed, 
agitators could be forbidden residence. The Chancellor 
argued that everyone who placed himself outside the law, 
who denied the authority of the State, lost his right of State 
protection. ‘“‘ Parliamentary factions,” he declared, ‘* may 
take up a position of doubtful weakness, but governments 
must not do so.”’ The Chancellor, therefore, during the 
*eighties wished from time to time to make the Anti-Socialist 
Law still more severe; regarding breakers of the peace he 
liked to remind them of the rules of the old German “ Genos- 
senschaftsrecht.”” He even thought of renewing the ancient 
principle of the “‘ Reichsacht ”’ (the ban of the Empire). 

There is no doubt that this struggle had serious conse- 
quences and opened deep wounds. It was fought under 
much less favourable circumstances than those hard and 
bloody conflicts from which national unity in England, or 
even in France, resulted. 

The policy expressed in the Anti-Socialist Law ended in 
failure in 1890, and for decades thereafter continued to 
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embitter social discussions in Germany. And yet it would 
be too narrow to see here only the darker side of Bismarck’s 
policy. Just as the struggle purified Social Democracy from 
anarchistic elements, so it impelled the State to take con- 
structive action. 

As we have seen, Bismarck from the beginning had empha- 
sized the necessity for positive measures. In that conviction 
he met men both of the liberal and the conservative camp 
who were not satisfied by the much-praised principle of 
self-help and the liberal slogan of “‘ no intervention.” These 
were the so-called “‘ Socialists of the chair,”’ dealing with the 
problems of proletarian existence in a more realistic and yet 
ethical sense. Bismarck early in 1872 got into touch with 
this movement. Then when he made up his mind to inter- 
vene, Th. Lohmann became his principal assistant. It was 
he who made the Liability Act the starting-point of funda- 
mental reforms. The older legal arrangement, liberal in 
idea, had shown itself to be insufficient, especially because in 
every case the workman who met with an accident had to 
prove that it was due to the fault of the employer or the 
foreman, and because his rights disappeared if the employer 
was not in a financial position to pay. In England the 
purely private nature of the ‘‘ Law of compensation ” was 
still more pronounced. Indeed, in 1883 the House of 
Commons, expressly in the name of no interference in busi- 
ness, threw out a Bill which proposed to forbid contracts 
which did not contain a liability clause. The German 
legislation freed itself from such “ liberal” interests. Thus 
Lohmann wished not only to increase the employer’s liability 
by compelling him to prove the workman’s negligence, but 
he also wished thereby indirectly to force the employers to 
join themselves together in assurance associations. The 
workers were to be represented in the management of the 
insurance scheme, to which they, together with the employers 
and the poor-relief centres of the districts, paid contributions, 
so that a co-operative organization of industry came into 
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being by way of employers’ liability in accident insurance. 

Bismarck took up these ideas and raised them into the 
principle of compulsory insurance. Suggestions for such a 
system had reached him more than once from the employers’ 
side, as for instance from Freiherr v. Stumm of the Saar 
district, who in the Reichstag proposed compulsory old-age 
and sickness insurance on the model of the “‘ Knappschaften.”’ 
So, too, did the Westphalian employer Baare, who handed in 
a draft scheme of accident insurance. Here a genuine feeling 
of social responsibility was alive, too; the consciousness that, 
in Stumm’s words, whoever exploited the labourer should 
also look after him if he was unable to work. But there was 
a danger that an attempt to bind the worker to a particular 
undertaking might be intended or suspected. 

Bismarck transformed these suggestions into a policy of 
State. First of all, a draft scheme for accident insurance was 
prepared in accordance with his instructions. Instead of 
payments by the poor-relief centres, this draft made insurance 
with an imperial insurance office compulsory and provided 
for a contribution by the State. In a parliamentary speech 
Bismarck explained the two chief ideas which determined the 
matter for him: by its financial participation the State should 
intervene in the basic social relationship of supply and demand 
and particularly secure the worker from the worst eventuali- 
ties of proletarian existence. The worker was not to be 
sacrificed to the possibility of sickness or accident or to the 
profits of private joint-stock companies which speculated on 
this possibility. In his old age he ought to have his pension 
as “* a veteran of labour,” or, as Bismarck expressed it more 
clearly elsewhere, as ‘‘ a soldier of labour.”? Moreover the 
Chancellor approached the idea of unemployment insurance. 
But the difficulties of this work were extraordinarily great. 
It was necessary to compromise, to change the starting-point. 
and then, under pressure, to proceed by leaps and bounds. 

This process cannot here be followed out in detail. In the 
first place, the Accident Insurance fell through, and, indeed, 
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parliamentary opposition was directed against the two prin- 
ciples which, as Bismarck saw it, were the corollary of com- 
pulsory insurance: a State insurance organization and State 
contributions. The Sickness Insurance Law of 1883 was 
therefore the first to become a reality. It was based on com- 
pulsory insurance too, and its organization was purely local. 
As a result of the experiences already made, even Lohmann 
had to admit that it would be impossible to include all the 
German workmen without compulsion. But for a transition 
period the existing voluntary societies were permitted as a 
supplementary organization. Two-thirds of the contributions 
were paid by the workers, one-third by the employers, and 
both were represented in those proportions on the manage- 
ment. In the case of the Accident Insurance Law in 1884 
another principle was carried through which had already 
earlier impressed Bismarck, that of professional associations 
(Berufsgenossenschaften) based on mutual liability. Each of 
them was formed by a single branch of industry according 
to the degree and character of risk. In this structure lay a 
very educative idea, for the professional associations were 
themselves deeply interested in improving the conditions of 
labour, and together with the factory inspectors they became 
organs of social protection. In this case the payments were 
borne entirely by the employers, as the accident assurance 
could be regarded as part of the cost of production. Instead 
ofa contribution from the Government, which was considered 
too socialistic, a Government guarantee was given to the 
professional associations. 

More difficult and tied up with more red tape was the 
achievement of the insurance against old age and incapacity. 
This did not come into existence until 1889, the costs were 
borne by the Government, the employers, and the workers 
together, each paying one-third; the management was com- 
mended to insurance officers in the different States, which 
needed an extensive staff of officials. For every single work- 
man a card had to be kept to which insurance stamps were 
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affixed. Bismarck had little love for this “‘ stamp-sticking 
system ” and it was also doubtless a disadvantage that the 
three branches of the insurance stood together in a somewhat 
disconnected relationship. 

In spite of these and other technical difficulties there can 
be no doubt about the great value of this fundamental 
legislation and about Bismarck’s personal merit in the matter. 
When he was once reproached with the haste of his speed 
forward, which was no doubt sometimes disturbing, he very 
typically and rightly compared the part of the leading 
minister with that of the fireman on a locomotive who must 
always take care that there is sufficient steam. And he used 
a similar metaphor about “ the journey into an unknown 
district.” For good reasons the initiative of the State was 
pressing forward into just such a neglected direction. The 
aims of the healthy and better-situated worker were too 
closely connected with political tendencies. Just by denying 
democratic aspirations Bismarck made social needs the object 
of State legislation. The burdens thereby laid on industry 
have shown themselves to be bearable and even productive. 
The result was more than the material improvement of the 
workers’ position, which Prof. Ashley in his book The Progress 
of the German Working Classes estimates as equivalent to an 
increase in wages of 2 per cent. Above all it stopped the 
most dangerous sources of proletarianization. And even if 
the differences between the strong and the weak, between the 
efficient and the inefficient worker tended to disappear, yet 
there was certainly an immense step forward: the State 
guaranteed at any rate a minimum for practically all 
workers and for the most important cases of necessity. 
Moreover a number of indirect results arose from this legisla- 
tion, the building of hospitals and sanatoria, the care of 
tuberculous patients, of workers’ colonies, etc. Apparently 
in Germany the system of voluntary charity could never have 
reached what was brought about under the influence of 
compulsory insurance. Thus in many respects the arrange- 
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ment of Bismarck’s Empire became a model for other nations. 

But still the question of its political character remains to 
be considered. The tactical plan of winning over the workers 
does not cover the whole of Bismarck’s intentions. His 
fighting will, on the contrary, went against public opinion. 
In contrast to all such questionable arguments as popularity 
his social legislation was the fulfilment of authoritarian duties, 
the fulfilment of those words of 1865: “‘ The State can help! ” 
In the State the Chancellor, as he expressed it on another 
occasion, saw “the permanently identical personality ”’ 
which through all exterior changes safeguards individual 
existence. The insurance legislation which charged young 
people with imposts for the sake of the older ones, the present 
generation for the sake of the future one, was to some extent 
the symbol of his belief in the State of “‘ Permanent Identity.” 

And one last thing must be added. The social interven- 
tion aimed beyond particular measures at a new ordering of 
the constitution altogether. Regarding the accident insur- 
ance Bismarck distinctly declared that, above all, it should 
serve to build up a system of corporative associations which 
gradually must be extended over all the productive classes of 
the nation. That reminds us of his beginnings and is proved 
by much evidence in the ’eighties, especially by the attempts 
to supplement the Reichstag based on universal suffrage with 
a “* Volkswirtschaftsrat,” elected by the corporative associa- 
tions. The representation of mere individuals was to be 
completed or replaced by an advisory body which corre- 
sponded to the organic order of life. Thus Bismarck once 
called upon the man of the plough and the workshop against 
the “‘ parliamentary drones,”’ or, as he expressed it even more 
strikingly, against the “joint-stock companies of Parliament.”’ 
And if in promoting material interests there lay certain 
dangers, the Chancellor would surely not have refrained also 
from regulating them through the authority of the State. 
He wished to arrest the process of disintegration to which the 
middle-class society was susceptible by means of federation 
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and association and so to weld State and people. Thus he 
hoped to create a type of social community which was to 
represent a characteristic mean between the bourgeois 
democracies of the west and the feudal absolutism of the east. 
Moved by such plans Bismarck fell, and it is not by chance 
that in the conflict with the Emperor the planned revision of 
the constitution played a part besides the Socialist Law and 
the protection of the workers. 

Having come to this point a further judgment must be 
renounced, for there was no definite test, and in any case we 
cannot see Bismarck’s policy in the light of the development 
after 1890. In spite of some superficial accordance the most 
important points, such as his system of alliances and his social 
policy, were abandoned. Tension was relaxed, but many 
illusory hopes spread. The attitude of intense care with 
which Bismarck always regarded the structure of the Empire 
vanished. He was far removed from assuming that his work 
had finally succeeded. “I do not believe,”’ so he declared 
in the Reichstag in 1881, “ that our children and grand- 
children will completely solve the social question.” This 
hard, workaday conviction did not weary him but spurred 
him to further activity, and he was conscious that the tasks he 
had dealt with were not created by irresponsible persons but 
were inherent in Germany’s destiny. ‘‘ It is possible,” so he 
said in the same year, “ that our policy will collapse when I 
am dead. But State socialism will win through. Everyone 
who again takes up these ideas will come to the helm.” 
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POLITICAL ARITHMETIC: A SYMPOSIUM OF POPULATION 
STUDIES. Edited by Lancelot Hogben, F.R.S. Allen @ Unwin, 
1938. Pp. 531. 308. 

This valuable and important book is made up of a series of reports on 
investigations undertaken by members of the Department of Social 
Biology at the London School of Economics while Professor Hogben was 
at its head. There is also an introduction by the editor, which makes 
one ponder on the serious question whether the captain of a team ought 
to be allowed to make after-dinner speeches. They can be very embar- 
rassing to the team. But let us turn first to the pleasanter task of seeing 
what the team has produced. 

This task is lightened by the fact that most of the material, in the same 
or a similar form, has already appeared in various journals. Dr. 
Kuczynski’s measurement of the international decline in fertility and 
Dr. Enid Charles’ calculations of what would happen to the population 
of Great Britain on certain assumptions are well known. (The latter 
has been pruned of some of its tables and docked of one of its three 
estimates for reprinting.) There is also Dr. Charles’ article on the 
Australian family, supplemented by the addition of comparable data 
from the U.S.A. Then we have Gray and Moshinsky on Ability and 
Educational Opportunity, and Allison Davis on Blood-groups and Race, 
both of which appeared in this journal. Finally, there is a fascinating 
account by Kuczynski of British Demographers’ Opinions on Fertility 
1660-1760, showing how little we have added since their day to the 
list of factors which may be relevant to a study of the causes of change. 

The new material includes three articles on marriage and fertility 
which explore both past historical trends and present regional and occu- 
pational differences. They show how difficult it is to generalize about 
this country. The one outstanding fact is the high fertility of mining 
and metal-working districts, and this seems to be directly correlated with 
an excess of young men and therefore a high marriage-rate among young 
women. ‘Textile districts are infertile, presumably on account of the 
amount of female employment. Agriculture still remains somewhat 
baffling. The general conclusions are well summarized by Mr. Glass. 
“In any particular year for which statistics are available,” he writes, 
“‘ we can trace a relationship between the fertility of the various parts of 
the country and a number of concomitant social factors such as marriage, 
the employment of women, and the occupational type of the district. 
But if we try to link up progressive changes in the operation of these social 
factors with the decline of fertility from one period to another, the rela- 
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tionship breaks down. The data do not show that changes in the amount 
of marriage, in the extent of female employment, or in the occupational 
type of the district have been significantly responsible for the decline in 
fertility of the various counties between 1871 and 1931.” Similarly 
true marriage-rates are correlated with the index of real wages, but this 
does not mean that there is any long-period change in the marriage 
habits of the population which can be attributed to a corresponding 
change in the standard of living. In fact, statistical methods enable us 
to account reasonably well for the main divergences from the general 
trend, whether they take the form of short-period fluctuations or of 
regional and occupational variations, but they do not explain, and 
probably cannot explain, the general trend itself. To solve that problem 
other methods must be brought in to help. In the meantime the measure- 
ment of the significant variations can be made more exact. Dr. Charles’ 
study of differential fertility does not exhaust the possibilities. A better 
index of female employment can be found than the percentage of women 
over fourteen employed. Since fertility is the matter under investigation, 
she might well have eliminated those between fourteen and twenty. The 
figures are in the Census. More attention could be paid to the sex ratio at 
different ages and to the age relationship at marriage. Internal migra- 
tion is also important. We want to know whether many women spend 
their infertile years in one district and their fertile years in another, as 
she suggests may be the case with domestic servants. Since the causal 
connections revealed were all, or nearly all, expected, exact measurement 
is the main service that studies of this kind can render. 

The second part of the book is devoted mainly to the study of inequality 
of opportunity, or, as it is here entitled, the recruitment of social per- 
sonnel. Here is a vast field crying out for cultivation, and Professor 
Hogben is to be congratulated on having made a good start with the 
work, without being discouraged by the immensity of the task. The 
studies published here are fragmentary, but it was right to publish them, 
if only to encourage imitation. The work of Gray and Moshinsky on the 
intelligence of school children is too well known to readers of this journal 
to need fresh comment. Messrs. Glass and Gray contribute an investiga- 
tion into the distribution among various classes of school of scholarships 
to Oxford and Cambridge. They find that there has been very little 
change during the last twenty years in the proportion of all college 
entrance scholarships going to the so-called Public Schools. The per- 
centage has fallen from 89 to 78 at Oxford and from 85 to 74 at Cam- 
bridge. Clearly this means that middle-class families are getting very 
much more than their share of assistance up the educational ladder. 
Exactly how much more it is not easy tosay. For one thing, the character 
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and size of the Public School population have altered considerably. Public 
School boys are not the aristocrats that they used to be. If our test of 
the ladder is the extent to which it enables Elementary School boys to 
get to the older Universities, then, the authors argue, we can take the 
scholarships given to non-Public Secondary Schools as an index, since 
very few Elementary School boys go even to grant-aided Public Schools 
(and they very properly draw attention to the way in which these schools 
are allowed to offer less than the regulation 25 per cent. of free places). 
But their own figures show that in the three years 1931-4 669 scholar- 
ships of all kinds went to non-Public Secondary Schools, whereas there 
were in 1933-4 (when all these scholars would be in residence together) 
1,025 ex-Elementary School boys at Oxford and Cambridge. So that 
less than two-thirds of these had got there by the path they are assuming 
to be the only one worth considering. Where did the other third come 
from ? Was it from the grant-aided Public Schools? Again, when they 
measure opportunity by relating scholarships to school populations, and 
say, for instance, that Public Schools get six college entrance scholarships 
per 1,000 boys and other Secondary Schools only o-6 per 1,000, ought 
they not to take into account the different age-composition of these 
populations ? The boys of an age to compete for scholarships form a 
smaller proportion of the total in Secondary than in Public Schools. 
Finally, before drawing conclusions about the educational ladder in 
general, the reader should turn back to Table I in the article, which 
shows that the ex-Elementary School boys at Oxford and Cambridge are 
only one-sixth of all those who get a University education somewhere 
in England and Wales. 

The article by Enid Charles and David Morgan on the initial earnings 
of skilled and unskilled workers offers a bridge which leads us back to 
the introduction. Their point is that apprentices receive, in the early 
years of employment, lower wages than boys starting in less skilled occu- 
pations, and that consequently the skilled trades are recruited from a 
limited social group, composed of the relatively well-to-do or the families 
with few children. Economic selection, directed by differential wage- 
rates, is therefore not the best form of social selection. It is useful to have 
these wage differences statistically assessed, but it is rather surprising to 
find the announcement of this well-known inequality of opportunity 
hailed by the authors as a great discovery which will upset the ideas of 
economists and social theorists. Their confusion in interpreting the facts 
results from ignoring that very system of economic analysis which the 
editor attacks so bitterly in his introductory essay. They speak of the 
economists’ wage theory being irrelevant and of the “ so-called law of 
supply and demand ” failing to operate, when what they mean appears 
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to be that conditions of perfect competition do not exist in what one 
cynic used to refer to as “‘ this so-called twentieth century.” They fail 
to distinguish between the wage-rates of engine-drivers and the monopoly 
earnings of a fashionable Harley Street surgeon as factors influencing the 
supply of labour. They do not seem to see the difference between the 
problems of social justice and economic efficiency. Higher wages to 
apprentices would open skilled trades to boys now excluded who are 
certainly as well qualified as those who get them. That course might be 
advocated in the interests of social equality. But is the excluded talent 
better ? Is it so much better that the great extra cost would be repaid 
by an equal increase in efficiency ? That has not been proved, or even 
discussed, while the problem of the effects of any such change on the 
productive system as a whole is one that cannot be tackled at all by the 
statistical methods employed in this volume. 

And so we arrive at the introduction. ‘‘ The study of population is 
the only branch of social research with its own logical technique for the 
detection and co-ordination of factual data.” Such is Professor Hogben’s 
opening challenge. The reader registers the intended shock of surprise, 
for he has only to turn the pages that follow to find other techniques 
being used with considerable success by the editor’s team—the psycholo- 
gist’s technique of intelligence tests, for example, and the economist’s 
technique of index numbers of prices and real wages. The apparent 
inconsistency vanishes, however, when we realize that ‘“‘ population 
studies” are held to include biology, psychology, physical geography, 
education, unemployment, wages, the labour market, the location of 
industry, local government, and the class system. In the light of this 
discovery the fact that they are the “‘ only ” branch of social science with 
an adequate technique becomes distinctly less alarming. We then pass 
by easy stages to the annual event of Professor Hogben versus Professor 
Robbins. Economists are attacked, not for failing to devise a logical 
technique of their own, but for doing nothing else. The charge is that 
the technique does not serve either to detect factual data or to assist 
social action, and that it fails, not for lack of being used for the proper 
ends, but because it is useless by nature. 

Economists have dealt with these charges.1_ The volume before us 
offers an opportunity to consider how far Political Arithmetic can go 
towards satisfying Professor Hogben’s criterion of a true science, namely 
that it is “‘ par excellence such knowledge as hath a tendency to use.” Of its 
immense helpfulness in dissecting the situation in which action is to be 
taken there can be no doubt. And that is at least half the battle, as 


‘See, for instance, two articles in the Economic Journal, June 1938. ‘‘ Methods of 
Research,” by E. F. M. Durbin, and “ Economists and their Critics,” by G. L. M. Fraser. 
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Chadwick insisted a hundred years ago. But even here it must be used 
with caution. The most-quoted technical device of modern demography 
is the reproduction rate. But it is not always remembered that the 
statement that the gross reproduction rate for England and Wales in 
1936 was 0-874 is not a statement of fact, but a useful abstraction. It 
does not give us, as Professor Hogben asserts, ‘‘ the number of girl children 
born on the average to one woman in the course of her reproductive 
life.” It is a composite figure made up from the behaviour of many 
different women of different ages at a given moment of time. It ex- 
presses what would be the case if specific fertility remained constant for 
a third of a century. It assumes that women who are now twenty will, 
ten years hence, have the same fertility rate as women who are thirty have 
now. The errors of judgment that may creep in are important because 
the decline of fertility with the advance of age is much more a social 
than a biological fact. It is quite possible for women to postpone the 
time when they will have children without reducing the number they 
intend to have, just as they may marry young and have children earlier 
without, in the long run, having any more. Such changes of habit will 
affect the reproduction rate more than they affect the true replacement 
rate. Again, the index of the number of children born to a woman 
during her passage through the fertile age implies that she completes that 
passage in the population that is being studied. The more intensely one 
investigates limited regional and occupational groups, the less adequate 
does the device of the reproduction rate become. This is merely an 
instance of the danger of treating statistical data as though they were 
social facts, and it is a warning to the reader, rather than a criticism of 
the authors, of this volume. 

There is one passage in the introduction in which Professor Hogben 
admits that the studies he is sponsoring will not yield conclusions which 
satisfy his own test for a scientific law, that it ‘“‘ embodies a recipe for 
doing something.” Action is dynamic. If action is to be rationally 
guided, we must know, not only what is happening, but also what would 
follow if certain things were done. This knowledge, he says, can only be 
acquired by experiment. Political Arithmetic helps us to devise the 
best experiments. For instance, its technique may help us to find a 
correlation between the employment of women, late marriage, and low 
fertility. It does not help us to anticipate the results of a fall in women’s 
wages or of the introduction of marriage loans and family allowances. 
That is a much more difficult problem. Professor Hogben abandons it 
to experiment. The economist does not. He has tried to create a 
technique which will make it possible to think rationally in this field of 
interacting social forces. The more successful he is, the less will social 
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to be that conditions of perfect competition do not exist in what one 
cynic used to refer to as “‘ this so-called twentieth century.” They fail 
to distinguish between the wage-rates of engine-drivers and the monopoly 
earnings of a fashionable Harley Street surgeon as factors influencing the 
supply of labour. They do not seem to see the difference between the 
problems of social justice and economic efficiency. Higher wages to 
apprentices would open skilled trades to boys now excluded who are 
certainly as well qualified as those who get them. That course might be 
advocated in the interests of social equality. But is the excluded talent 
better ? Is it so much better that the great extra cost would be repaid 
by an equal increase in efficiency ? That has not been proved, or even 
discussed, while the problem of the effects of any such change on the 
productive system as a whole is one that cannot be tackled at all by the 
statistical methods employed in this volume. 

And so we arrive at the introduction. ‘‘ The study of population is 
the only branch of social research with its own logical technique for the 
detection and co-ordination of factual data.”’ Such is Professor Hogben’s 
opening challenge. The reader registers the intended shock of surprise, 
for he has only to turn the pages that follow to find other techniques 
being used with considerable success by the editor’s team—the psycholo- 
gist’s technique of intelligence tests, for example, and the economist’s 
technique of index numbers of prices and real wages. The apparent 
inconsistency vanishes, however, when we realize that ‘ population 
studies” are held to include biology, psychology, physical geography, 
education, unemployment, wages, the labour market, the location of 
industry, local government, and the class system. In the light of this 
discovery the fact that they are the “‘ only ” branch of social science with 
an adequate technique becomes distinctly less alarming. We then pass 
by easy stages to the annual event of Professor Hogben versus Professor 
Robbins. Economists are attacked, not for failing to devise a logical 
technique of their own, but for doing nothing else. The charge is that 
the technique does not serve either to detect factual data or to assist 
social action, and that it fails, not for lack of being used for the proper 
ends, but because it is useless by nature. 

Economists have dealt with these charges.1 The volume before us 
offers an opportunity to consider how far Political Arithmetic can go 
towards satisfying Professor Hogben’s criterion of a true science, namely 
that it is ‘‘ par excellence such knowledge as hath a tendency to use.” Of its 
immense helpfulness in dissecting the situation in which action is to be 
taken there can be no doubt. And that is at least half the battle, as 


‘See, for instance, two articles in the Economic Journal, June 1938. ‘‘ Methods of 
Research,” by E. F. M. Durbin, and “‘ Economists and their Critics,” by G. L. M. Fraser. 
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Chadwick insisted a hundred years ago. But even here it must be used 
with caution. The most-quoted technical device of modern demography 
is the reproduction rate. But it is not always remembered that the 
statement that the gross reproduction rate for England and Wales in 
1936 was 0-874 is not a statement of fact, but a useful abstraction. It 
does not give us, as Professor Hogben asserts, ‘‘ the number of girl children 
born on the average to one woman in the course of her reproductive 
life.” It is a composite figure made up from the behaviour of many 
different women of different ages at a given moment of time. It ex- 
presses what would be the case if specific fertility remained constant for 
a third of a century. It assumes that women who are now twenty will, 
ten years hence, have the same fertility rate as women who are thirty have 
now. ‘The errors of judgment that may creep in are important because 
the decline of fertility with the advance of age is much more a social 
than a biological fact. It is quite possible for women to postpone the 
time when they will have children without reducing the number they 
intend to have, just as they may marry young and have children earlier 
without, in the long run, having any more. Such changes of habit will 
affect the reproduction rate more than they affect the true replacement 
rate. Again, the index of the number of children born to a woman 
during her passage through the fertile age implies that she completes that 
passage in the population that is being studied. The more intensely one 
investigates limited regional and occupational groups, the less adequate 
does the device of the reproduction rate become. This is merely an 
instance of the danger of treating statistical data as though they were 
social facts, and it is a warning to the reader, rather than a criticism of 
the authors, of this volume. 

There is one passage in the introduction in which Professor Hogben 
admits that the studies he is sponsoring will not yield conclusions which 
satisfy his own test for a scientific law, that it “‘ embodies a recipe for 
doing something.” Action is dynamic. If action is to be rationally 
guided, we must know, not only what is happening, but also what would 
follow if certain things were done. This knowledge, he says, can only be 
acquired by experiment. Political Arithmetic helps us to devise the 
best experiments. For instance, its technique may help us to find a 
correlation between the employment of women, late marriage, and low 
fertility. It does not help us to anticipate the results of a fall in women’s 
wages or of the introduction of marriage loans and family allowances. 
That is a much more difficult problem. Professor Hogben abandons it 
to experiment. The economist does not. He has tried to create a 
technique which will make it possible to think rationally in this field of 
interacting social forces. The more successful he is, the less will social 
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science be hampered by the impossibility of conducting controlled experi- 
ments in social life. If, discouraged by the difficulty of his task, he has 
spent too much time in perfecting the instrument and too little in using 
it, is this a good reason for adding further discouragement by disparaging 
both the instrument and the aspiration? Such a course amounts to 
scientific defeatism. T. H. MAarsHA.t. 


UEBER DEN PROZESS DER ZIVILISATION. VOL. I: 
WANDLUNGEN DES VERHALTENS IN DEN WELT- 
LICHEN OBERSCHICHTEN DES ABENDLANDES. By 
Norbert Elias. Schulze, Germany, 1937. 


Dr. Elias’s book is in substance a sociological interpretation of the 
history of manners in the West from the twelfth to the twentieth century 
A.D. In speaking of an “ interpretation ”’ of this history, I do not want 
to convey the impression that it is mainly a piece of theoretizing about 
well-known facts, such as is not infrequent with German sociological 
studies. Elias’s work stands out, on the contrary, for the wealth of new 
factual information to be gathered from it about manners and their 
history in Western civilization. It is the result of years of thorough 
research into a sort of literature hitherto known quite insufficiently, 
books about manners and good behaviour, which Dr. Elias has proved 
to be a first-rate source for the everyday behaviour of people of both 
the past and the present. In this remarkable study accurate historical 
research and generalizing theoretical interpretation are interwoven in an 
almost unique manner, which recalls the best traditions of Max Weber 
and his school. 

The reader may be surprised at first when, in glancing at the table of 
contents, he finds (besides long chapters about table manners) detailed 
accounts of the history of spitting, sneezing, and other similar subjects, 
which have never before been regarded as suitable objects of historical 
research. Yet Dr. Elias has certainly succeeded in proving to conviction 
that they are, and that they constitute, in fact, one of the most important 
aspects of historical evolution. In general terms most people would 
probably be inclined to agree with the author’s view that the gradual 
transformation from relative unconcernedness about physical functions 
to their strict control and to the relegation of many of them from public 
life constitutes an essential part of the “‘ process of civilization.” Yet 
this insight has been a vague one and its implications have not always 
been realized. Dr. Elias brings them out to the full. I will limit myself 
to one example in order to give an idea of the author’s dealing with his 
subject. One of his chapters deals with bedroom manners. He shows 
how, in the Middle Ages, nightshirts were unknown, and how, in that 
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period, people regarded it as quite natural to share their bed with 
complete strangers. Then he makes us see, by a series of quotations 
from “‘ manner books ” of various ages, how the habit of wearing night- 
shirts gradually developed and at the same time the idea of sharing one’s 
bed with strangers became more and more repulsive to the average 
civilized man, until finally the act of sleeping, which was originally 
performed almost in public, became closeted in the intimacy of family 
life first, and of the individual bedchamber later. The same chain of 
changes is studied in almost every possible aspect of manners, 
Obviously, Dr. Elias’s views have much in common with those of 
psycho-analysis, and he has been deeply influenced by Freud. The 
processes he describes are known to the psycho-analyst as “‘ repressions ” 
and “inhibitions.” The psycho-analyst finds these phenomena in the 
study of his individual patients, while Dr. Elias describes them in the 
changes in social habits throughout the centuries. Those psycho- 
analysts who do not regard all aberrations of the modern individual as 
belonging essentially to mankind as a whole will have no reason to 
disagree with Dr. Elias’s conclusions, but will rather welcome his results 
as an original and extremely important adaptation of psycho-analytic 
views to the study of the history of civilizations. Yet some difficulties 
may arise. For the author refuses to accept the psycho-analyst’s ideas 
about psychological health and disease as more than a reflex of the 
judgments embodied in our ideas about good and bad manners. All 
those satisfactions and actions which, to-day, the psycho-analyst treats as 
“infantile remnants’ which it is his task to remove, were once the 
normal attitudes and manners of the adult. The psychological difference 
between children and adults has grown enormously with the growth of 
civilization, and the sharp contrast between the two dates from a relatively 
late period. Much that we are inclined to regard as asocial perverse 
aberrations, both in the fields of sex life (in the wide sense given to the 
term by the psycho-analysts) and in the field of violence and aggressive- 
ness, was once regarded as innocent and natural; though naturally only 
in a relative sense. ‘‘ There is no zero, no absolute starting-point of 
civilization,” Dr. Elias remarks. Yet the way from early to fully devel- 
oped civilization is a long one. Between the age of relative uncontrolled- 
ness and our own age of far-reaching self-control lies an intermediate era 
where many of our rules of good behaviour already existed, but did not 
work in the same way as they do now. To-day we “ condition ” children 
into what we think is good behaviour, and we develop processes of self- 
control which are aimed at making actual outward compulsion super- 
fluous to the normal adult. In the Middle Ages, the basic rules of good 
behaviour were addressed, not so much to children, but to adults ; and 
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they were enforced, not so much by self-control, but by direct social 
pressure from the superior strata of society upon their inferiors. It 
lasted centuries before even the most elementary rules of good manners 
had become really ingrained. To-day, every individual must acquire 
these manners during its own individual childhood. This recapitulation 
of historical processes in the life of the individual Dr. Elias calls the 
“ sociogenetic law.” 

Since Freud wrote his Totem and Taboo the idea that inhibitions are 
the results of historical developments makes part of psycho-analytic 
theory. But in the form in which this idea was originally presented by 
Freud, it constituted rather an Aischylean myth—projecting recent 
historical events into the dawn of mankind—than actual scientific theory. 
With Dr. Elias we are on the firm ground of historical research, and with 
his help we are able to realize how young are many of the attitudes which 
we like to regard as “* normal.” 

It is impossible to give an adequate idea of the wealth of information 
and of stimulating views contained in the modest 327 pages of this book. 
The history of manners in Western civilization is divided into periods in 
accordance with the subsequent types of social hierarchies which have 
ruled Western society. A long and ingenious chapter deals with the 
differences of German and Western ideas about manners and puts both 
into their social and historical context. No student of sociology inter- 
ested in the border regions between individual psychology and social 
structure can afford to neglect this book. 

We can only express the hope that the second volume of Dr. Elias’s 
study will be soon available to the public and will give us his views about 
the problem which, with all the new material he has made available, 
becomes only more urgent: What is really the driving force behind this 
process of ever-increasing restrictions and inhibitions? In answer to 
this query we find only a few tantalizing allusions in the first volume, but 
have reason to believe that the second one will give Dr. Elias’s views in 
full. Only then will it be possible to discuss whether what Dr. Elias calls 
the “ process of civilization ”’ is really, in the main, unilinear and always 
progressing in the same direction. Choosing the twelfth century as his 
starting-point, Dr. Elias is right in contending that the “ process of 
civilization ” has been in progress ever since. He does not believe that 
the flow is apt soon to run in the opposite direction, and he refuses, in 
particular, to regard the indubitable loosening of sex restrictions after the 
war as more than a secondary incident which will not, in the long run, 
influence the main trend of evolution. But after all the twelfth century 
is more or less arbitrarily chosen as a starting-point. Had he chosen the 
first century A.D. instead, the curve of civilization would have appeared to 
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be more variegated than he assumes it to be. And even Dr. Elias, with 
all his belief in a more or less steady progress of civilization, must admit 
that not many innovations in manners have occurred since the end of the 
eighteenth century, though the existing standard manners have since 
spread to the lower classes. Personally I am inclined to think that what 
Dr. Elias has so brilliantly described is the process of the refinement of 
manners within the upward branch of one great civilization, our own 
Western one, and that the stagnation of the invention of new refinements 
since much over a century, and the obvious loosening of many of the most 
essential inhibitions since the war, mark the beginning of a flow in the 
opposite direction. But this is a subject to be discussed in full after 
Dr. Elias himself has given his views about the driving forces of the 
** process of civilization ’’ in his second volume. F. R. BoRKENAU. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL ORDER. By J. F. Brown. 
McGraw Hill Publishing Company Ltd. 1936. 215. 

That social psychology is in some measure the basis of other social 
sciences is a matter of fairly general agreement. It is therefore the 
more unfortunate that the basis of social psychology is itself obscure 
and that its doctrines are ill defined and contentious. Conscious of 
these facts the auihor of this work has set before himself two objectives: 
the first to establish social psychology upon a secure methodological 
foundation, and the second to present “in all their implications those 
positive findings of modern psychological research and theory which 
may be considered basic to social science and social philosophy.” 

The book is divided into four sections: a methodological, a sociological, 
a psychological, and a political science section. 

In the first section, which is fundamental, there is much of interest 
to that small and select body of students—the pure methodologists, 
more particularly to such of these as may be concerned with current 
philosophical movements associated with logical positivism and allied 
schools of thought. 

What appears to be most fundamental to the author’s methodological 
thesis, is the distinction he draws between a “ class-theoretical ” and a 
“ field-theoretical ’”’ approach to scientific problems in general and to 
sociological problems in particular. Primarily, this is a distinction 
between scientific investigations based on the assumption that the 
behaviour of any entity is determined by its intrinsic character (or in 
Brown’s terminology “ by the ‘ class’ to which it belongs”) and in- 
vestigations based on the assumption that behaviour is independent of 
intrinsic characters and is determined by the structure of the field of 
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which the entity forms a part. (Nowhere, strangely, does the author 
consider what would appear to be the more plausible third alternative, 
that behaviour is jointly determined by intrinsic characters and field 
structure.) 

This primary distinction, however, is only one of ten antitheses which 
are set out as differentiating a field-theoretical from a class-theoretical 
method. Some of these antitheses are logically connected, but others 
are completely independent, and their association perhaps implies no 
more than that the author wishes to include within the definition of 
field-theory all the methodological principles of which he approves and 
under class theory all those that he abhors. 

Not less important in the methodology here presented is the distinction 
between phenotypical description and genotypical description, alter- 
natively characterized as description in the language of the data of 
experience and description in terms of “ the constructs to which the 
data are ordered.”’ This, in the main, comes from Lewin, but partly 
coincides with Carnap’s distinction between protocol language and the 
language of physics. 

If, for example, the phenotypical description should be “I see a red 
car, it smells of petrol, I should like to possess that car,”’ this becomes, 
when “translated ”’ into the corresponding genotypes: “‘ A photosensitive 
organ in my body is reacting in a photo-electric field to wave lengths of 
670 yp distributed spatially in a certain pattern; a chemico-sensitive 
organ in my body is reacting to a substance of such and such a benzene 
ring pattern; and there is vector towards a certain goal in my psycho- 
logical field.” 

Although very considerable space is devoted to these methodological 
issues, the author says nothing on certain crucial questions. What 
precisely are the relations between the facts expressed in the phenotypical 
description and those expressed by the corresponding genotypes? Are 
the relations the same in the various instances cited? In the event of 
two or more genotypical descriptions being offered as a translation of a 
given phenotype, how may we decide which of these is correct? Some- 
times the author speaks as though the relation between the phenotypical 
fact and the corresponding genotypical fact is causal in nature, but this 
view is quite inconsistent with the general positivistic doctrine which 
inspires his main theory. 

Where alternative genotypical descriptions are possible, the author’s 
preference is for such as may be represented in spatial or topological 
terms. Here, too, the main lines of exposition have been laid down by 
Lewin. The author’s chief contribution has been to apply Lewin’s 
topological principles to social problems. 
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The fundamental technical notions are those of “ the psychological 
field’ and ‘“‘ the social field.’’ Both, it is stated, are mathematical 
spatial constructs, “‘ space’ being understood in “ a post-Riemannian 
sense of the word,” i.e. in a sense in which all statements about positional 
relationships are spatial. The statement: “I want that car” is about 
my “ position’ in relation to a certain goal. In the relevant pheno- 
typical description the datum is accordingly “‘ ordered to a spatial 
construct.”’ Similarly, statements about the interactions of social 
classes may be translated into statements about the “ positions’ and 
‘“* movements ” of individuals and groups in a differentiated social field. 
They are accordingly spatial statements in the generalized sense in 
which the term is there employed. 

To the philosophical methodologist all this is of the greatest interest 
and importance, and critics who assert that the author has merely 
played with spatial analogies, and those who fail to distinguish this type 
of view from crude behaviourism, have certainly missed the point. It is 
intended to be much more than behaviourism and to imply more than 
an analogy between psychological facts and spatial facts. It is a variant 
of the positivistic ‘‘ thesis of the unity of science.” 

But the thesis is not only of methodological interest. Topological 
concepts certainly lend themselves very readily to the formulation of 
psychological problems concerning the interaction of social classes— 
to such problems, for example, as those suggested by Marxian social 
theories. In its concern with these problems lies the second feature of 
major interest in this volume. Dr. Brown has given us a social psychology 
which deals with left wing problems from a left wing point of view. 
Some of his colleagues, the author tells us, have accused him, in some 
sections of the work, of political bias; and maybe there is some substance 
in the accusation. But it would be unreasonable to condemn this book on 
this account. Right wing social psychologies are plentiful and it is high 
time for one to be written from the opposite point of view. More 
progress may be expected from vigorous controversy on living issues 
than from the kind of impartiality that evades controversial topics or 
discusses them only in a non-committal way. Unfortunately, the 
sections of this work devoted to these matters are much less thorough 
and less closely reasoned than those concerned with the methodological 
issues. For this reason the work, though extremely stimulating, will be 
found a little disappointing to those whose interest is directed more to 
the “ positive findings of modern psychological research’ than to the 


technicalities of scientific method. 
C. A. Mace. 
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PRIMITIVE BEHAVIOUR: By W. I. Thomas. McGraw-Hill. 
London, 1937. Pp. 847, ix. 30s. 

This book is described in a sub-title as an introduction to the social 
sciences. It should more properly be called a source book for social 
anthropology. Its general object is to examine a variety of human 
responses to the stimuli offered by different types of cultural situation, 
and to show how adaptable is the human organism within the social 
framework. The author takes as his starting-point “ the definition of the 
situation,” that is an interpretational point of view upon which the 
pattern of behaviour is based. Each chapter of the book begins with a 
preliminary statement of such a broad situation and follows it up by 
a series of copious quotations which illustrate the point and form a basis 
for further generalization. 

It is easy to be critical ofsuch an approach. The preliminary statement 
almost of necessity isa dogmatic one. ‘‘ The conception that the immedi- 
ate dead of the family and sib haunt the neighbourhood raises the 
problem of how they shall be treated, and the definition of this situation 
takes two opposite directions—a policy of cultivating further relations 
with them and utilizing them on the one hand, and of avoiding and being 
rid of them on the other.”” This introduces a chapter on religion under 
the heading of “ spiritual intimacies and avoidances.” ‘This is an in- 
tellectualist’s approach. How clear-cut is the conception of ghostly 
haunting ? What emotional elements are involved in the idea of being 
haunted ? Is it true to say that the conception that the dead haunt the 
neighbourhood raises the problem of how they should be treated ? _Is it 
not more accurate to say that the way in which the people treat their dead 
is the main clue to their ideas about the spirit life ? 

One is particularly justified in asking these questions when one sees 
that the examples given describe what the people actually do and allow 
one to infer from this what they believe. 
ee The theoretical shell in which the quoted material is presented seems 
¥ an eminently reasonable one. The author’s views on the réle of environ- 

ment in relation to culture, on race psychology, on diffusion of culture 
patterns, are generally acceptable. But he tends to proceed too rapidly 
from a simple biological standpoint to a theory of social institutions. For 
instance in the chapter on kinship behaviour he speaks of the reciprocal 
conditioning of aie and child and goes on: “‘ originating in this physio- 
logically and socially profound intimacy based on the hunger con- 
tractions of the child a solidary familial and kinship habit system is 
developed . . .” (p. 98). The nutritive wants of a child are an 
important factor in family organization, but to cite them as the basis not 
only of this but of the whole kinship structure is too narrow. 

The source material itself is on the whole well chosen from original 
field sources. Occasionally its accuracy can be questioned, as in the 
material quoted from Rivers on the linguistics and behaviour in Tikopia 
greeting. But this is not the fault of Professor Thomas. The book 
suffers inevitably too from a disjointed effect when the reader is made to 
jump from one tribe and geographical region to another. For getting 
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an idea of native behaviour on a complex subject the longer quotations, 
from Evans-Pritchard on blood brotherhood, from W. L. Warner on 
Australian warfare, and from B. Gutmann on the Chagga, are the best. 
In the attempt to make individual examples take on a wider reference 
the author has sometimes given geographical terms too wide a cultural 
range. For instance “the Australians regard themselves not as pre- 
cisely the descendants of the totemic animals but as the reincarnation of 
them” (p. 174). This is true of his following quotation about the 
Arunta and other Central Australian tribes, but it is by no means true 
of many others, whom he does not cite. 

Professor Thomas’s work is very useful for the student of general 
sociology and of anthropology who wishes to get an idea of the range of 
behaviour in certain basic fields of primitive society such as kinship, law, 
political organization, and sex. It has also a most valuable bibliography 
itemized under various heads. As a text for more intensive study the 
book is of value only to those who already know the limitations of the 


material. 
RAYMOND Firtn. 
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